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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





A Grzat archery meeting in the style of old 
Japan hasbeenheld at the Nobles’ Club inTokiyo. 


Tux total receipts of the Tsuruga-Sekigahara 
railway for April are said to have been 10,311 yen. 


A new military hospital for Aadhe patients is to be 
constructed at Karuizawa, in Nagano Prefecture. 


Tue arrival of H.I.J.M.’s Tsukuba Kan at Val- 
paraiso is announced as having taken place on 
the 13th instant. 


Tue number of cattle, pigs, and sheep slaughtered 
in Tokiyo during 1883, were 4,932, 1,329, and 
361 respectively. 


Ir is said that the Nagasaki Dockyard has been 
leased to the Mitsu Bishi Steamship Company 
for a period of 25 years. 


Ir has been decided that the projected railway 
between Osaka and Sakai shall be extended to 
Wakayama, in the province of Kii. 


Tur Kiyoto Banks have unanimously resolved 
to decrease the rate of interest allowed on de- 
posits for periods of less than six months. 


A prama founded on the death of Sakura Sogoro, 
the hero of Japanese peasants, is about to be 


produced at the Ichimura Theatre, in Tokiyo. 


Tur Maple Club (Koyokwan) in Tokiyo has esta- 
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blished a branch at Yukao, which will be open 
for the reception of visitors from the 1st of August. 


Tur Union Steam Navigation Company's new 
steamer, the Vamashiro Maru, now en route 
for Japan from England, left Singapore on the 
25th instant. 


Some merchants of Shiga Prefecture are en- 
deavouring to form a company, with a capital of 
200,000 yen, for the purpose of manufacturing 
linen goods. 


Tuedmperial Lighthouse Department's steamship 
Meiji Maru returned to Yokohama on the 21st 
instant, from a tour of inspection of the light- 
houses of Japan. 


A Mr. Nisuro and three other residents of 
Osaka are reported to have organized a Com- 
pany of guides who will always be available for 
use by tourists. 


Tue traffic receipts on the Kobe-Otsu railway 
for the week ended 22nd inst» amounted to 
$13,818.22, against $16,401.70 for the corres- 
ponding period last year. 


Ir is stated that a case of cholera occurred in 
the Tobe jail, Yokohama, on the 23rd instant, 
and that the convicts were immediately removed 
from the ward as a precautionary measure. 


Tur Local Sanitary Assembly of Kanagawa 
Prefecture has decided to issue no more licenses 
to practitioners of acupuncture, as the operation 
is considered of more than doubtful utility. 


Ir is stated that the irregularity of the weather 
has somewhat interfered with the growth of the 
silk-worms in Fukushima Prefecture, but that 
the crop, on the whole, will be above the average. 


A VERNACULAR journal states that the Very 
Rev. Bishop Nicholai is about to establish three 
dispensaries for the poor in Tokiyo, and that he 
has engaged the services of an American physi- 
cian for the purpose. 





A Weartuer Signal Station is to be constructed 
on the Western Hatoba in Yokohama. The 
Mitsu Bishi and the Union Steam Navigation 
Companies are said to have contributed 2,000 
yen each towards the expenses. 


Ir is announced that a new road between Yama- 
guchi and Hagi has been nearly completed. 
The construction of this road presented so many 
difficulties that attempts made in former times 
were invariably abandoned. 


A LARGE audience assembled at Ibumura, 
Asakusa, Tokiyo, on the 21st instant, to hear 
some lectures delivered by Japanese Christians, 
and considerable excitement was displayed, 
but the proceedings terminated without serious 
interruption. 


Tue long drought of last year is said to have 
been followed by considerable distress among 
the agricultural classes in the district of Kawa 
province of Settsu. A wealthy merchant of the 
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locality, Mr. Okuno, has been selling large 
quantities of rice at exceedingly low rates to 
assist the people. 


Iris announced that His Excellency General 
Saigo, Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, 
will pay a visit to the Hokkaido next month, in 
company with His Excellency General Kuroda, 
Cabinet Adviser and formerly Chief of the 
Colonization Bureau. 


‘Fue authorities have under consideration a 
scheme for the better control of the jinrikisha 
coolies throughout the Empire. These menare, 
for the most part, taken from the lowest classes, 
and frequent complaints of their misbehaviour 
have been made of late. 


As an example of the effect of the Medical Stamp 
Regulations published last year, which subject 
all patent drugs and medicines toa tax of ten 
per cent. of their selling price, it is stated that 
the business of 6,119 druggists in Tomiya, 
Yetchiu province, has diminished from an 
annual aggregate of a million yen to about four 
hundred thousand. 


Tue sequel of the recent riots at Kiyoto on the 
occasion of lectures by Missionaries and Japanese 
Christians, is that the ringleaders of the anti- 
Christian demonstration—a fishmonger and two 
weavers—have been punished in accordance with 
the police regulations. It appears that the dis- 
turbance was not motived by fanaticism, but 
owed its origin to the mischievous tendencies of 
a few thoughtless persons. 


Fracs were flown at half-mast on Monday in 
consequence of the receipt of a telegram by the 
Minister for the Netherlands announcing the death 
of William Alexander Charles Henry Frederick, 
Prince of Orange, and heir to the throne. The 
deceased Prince was the second son of the 
present King and the Princess Sophia Frederica 
Matilda, daughter of William I., King of Wur- 
temburg, and was born on August 25th, 1851. 


Tue official opening of the Tokiyo-Takasaki 
railway was performed by His Majesty the 
Emperor in person on the 25th instant. His 
Majesty, attended by the Ministers of State, the 
Foreign Representatives, and a party of about two 
hundred Japanese and foreign guests, travelled 
over the line in both directions, and the ceremony 
concluded with a sumptuous banquet, to which 
some eight hundred persons were invited, at 
Uyeno, in the evening. 


Tue British Consular Trade Report for 1883 for 
Hiyogo and Osaka has been published. The 
bulk of the import and export trade of the two 
ports shows an increase of $122,994 as com- 
pared with the preceding year. The increase 
was entirely in imports, which amounted to 
$8,329,692, as against $7,917,793 for 1882; 
while exports, on the contrary, were only 
$6,473,757, against $6,762,663 for 1882. Taking 


ithe returns of deliveries into account, however, 


the total bulk of the trade actually carried on 
was twenty per cent. less than in 1882, 
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NOTES. 





Tue Zefsudo-gwaisha has been most unfortunate 
in the matter of its opening days, We have 
already described how its directors incurred a 
fruitless outlay of several thousands of yen in 
connection with preparations for two opening 
ceremonies which had to be postponed on ac- 
count of His Majesty the Emperor's indisposition. 
Wednesday was the third attempt, and though it 
was attended by the success of most third at- 
tempts, inasmuch as the ceremony did actually 
come off, the weather threw a damper over the 
whole affair. The termini at Uyeno and Taka- 
saki were very tastefully decorated—the decora- 
tions, by the way, on the previous occasion cost 
800 yen, and their materials were sold, after the 
second postponement, for the two-hundred- 
and-twentieth part of that sum—but it was 
not a day to set off decorations, and every- 
body seemed disposed to get through the affair 
as quickly as possible. The train left Uyeno at 
8 a.m., carrying about 300 persons, and after a 
journey of four hours, arrived at Takasaki, where 
a collation was served and the usual ceremonies 
performed. This involved a delay of three 
hours, so that the return journey was not com- 
menced till a little after 3 o'clock nor con- 
cluded before 7 p.m. In addition to the party 
which proceeded by the train, some five 
hundred persons were invited to a banquet at 
Uyeno in the evening, and various dances and 
other performances were provided for their 
entertainment. But if the weather during the 
day was unpropitious, that during the evening 
and night was worse. The rain came down ina 
steady pour, and though the Japanese guests 
did not allow their spirits to be damped by this 
contretemps, we cannot but regret that the 
sumptuous and hospitable preparations made 
by the directors did not meet with a happier fate. 





We do not remember to have ever detected the 
Bukka Shimpo in the perpetration of a joke. 
Yet we are disposed to think that our grave con- 
temporary is poking fun when he attributes to 
certain merchants of Tokiyo the project of hold- 
ing a bazaar and devoting the proceeds to cha- 
ritable purposes. Their idea, the Bukka Shimpo 
puts it, is to do six strokes of business for them- 
selves and half-a-dozen for the ‘charitable 





purposes,” since the bazaar is to be stocked with | 


goods which have grown rusty on the merchants’ 
hands. The saleswomen, we are told, are to be 
singing girls and actors—not actressess, as a 
thoughtless editor might have written, forgetting 
that female rôles are always played by males in 
Japan. The pay of the saleswomen is to be 
defrayed by the sale of tickets of admission, and 
as these observant merchants have concluded 
that the price of the goods at the Rokumeikwan 
Fair had nothing to do with the charitable dis- 
position of the purchasers, they discern, in im- 
agination, a rosy vista of happy speculations. It 
is a pretty scheme, but one cannot be very 
sanguine of its success. Charity covers a multi- 
tude of sins, but it will not cover the sordid 
elements of such a project. Besides Japanese 
dancing girls have such a noted penchant for 
actors that a combination of the two would 
probably be fatal to the efficiency of both for 
bazaar purposes. 1f the thing is to be tried, we 
recommend the addition of wrestlers as salesmen. 


Tuere is a story told of a matter-of-fact citizen 
of the United States who complained that some 
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constables had arrested him, although he was 
doing nothing whatever but pursuing his regular 
business. It turned out, however, that his regu- 
lar business was burglary. This pleasant product 
of imagination is outdone by the sober realities 
of the Rising Sun and Nagasaki Express, 
whose editor actually saw a Japanese policeman 
walk up to a coolie, tie the man’s hands behind 
his back, and march him off to jail, though the 
unfortunate victim of official tyranny was doing 
nothing worse than innocently twisting a straw 
rope! We have heard of swindlers being ar- 
rested when they were lying in bed or quietly 
eating their dinners, but we never heard it sug- 
gested that indulging in sleep or satisfying the 
appetite was the cause of their seizure. It was 
reserved for a Nagasaki journalist to discover 
that because a coolie happened to be twisting a 
straw rope when he was arrested, twisting straw 
must necessarily be the limit of his crime. Con- 
ceive the notion of submitting Nagasaki jour- 
nalists to the jurisdiction of tribunals before 
which a man may be haled for twisting straw ! 
And “what is infinitely worse for the police- 
man ” who performed this fell deed, the place of 
the arrest was a vacant plot of land rented by a 
foreigner, and therefore partaking, in prospect, 
of the castellated qualities attaching to a true 
Briton’s home. Yet in spite of these fiendish 
outrages, this tyranny and trespass, it is un- 
blushingly proposed to give the Japanese some 
jurisdiction over foreigners. The notion is 
outrageous, What the Nagasaki journalist and 
his tremulous fellow-thinkers want is, not con- 
stables and criminal courts, but a little more 
pap and birch. 





Prince Jerome Bonaparte issued a proclama- 
tion to the Bonapartist Party just before the 
election of the deputies on the fourth of last 
month, in which he forbade his adherents to vote 
for Monarchists or Republicans, but ordered 
them to give all their suffrages to Radical candi- 
dates. This proclamation caused the greatest 
confusion in Paris and elsewhere ; especially as 
it is interpreted by the Bonapartists to mean that 
the Prince is trying to win the public over to his 
side, in anticipation of the ‘coming crisis.” 
Exactly what it may portend, no man can say; 
but that the Prince has powerful and numerous 
supporters is undeniable. The recent actions of 
is party have been of a conciliatory nature, and 
it is very probable that they are trying to rally 
their forces for another Napoleonistic coup d'état, 





Despite the conflicting statements which have 
appeared in the German press during the last 
twelve months, an alliance between Russia and 
Germany appears to be highly probable. No 
less a person that the late Prime Minister Gort- 
schakoff was interested in bringing the interests 
of the two empires into intimate relation, although 
his outspoken policy seemed to be diametrically 
opposed to such an arrangement. The Schle- 
sische Zeitung has recently published some cor- 
respondence which took place prior to the 
ratification of the alliance between Germany and 
Austria, It appears that Minister Von Giers, in 
going through the papers of the late Premier, 
happened to find a series of letters which had 
passed between Bismarck and Gortschakoff, re- 
lating to the necessity of consolidating the 
friendship of Germany and Russi When this 
correspondence was shown to the Czar he waxed 








mediately despatched Von Giers to Varzin in 
order to communicate with Bismarck. The 
correspondence has now been made public, and 
an alliance between Russia and Germany appears 
to be the only natural consequence. Without 
dwelling on the subject of Gortschakoff’s dupli- 
city, it was undoubtedly one of the most important 
political intrigues of our_times; for, while out- 
wardly doing all to strengthen their respective 
frontiers and standing in instant readiness for a 
declaration of war on either side, the two great 
diplomatic steersmen were guiding their ships 
of state in one and the same direction, and were 
ready to treat the enemy of the one as the com- 
mon foe of both. What with Austria, Germany, 
and Italy already trebly allied, the entrance of 
Russia into this notable compact will signalize the 
dawning of anewdispensation. Spain hasalready 
evidenced her desire to become a party to the 
new alliance, and only France still holds aloof. 





‘Tue legislation which took place in 1883 on the 
subject of trade-marks involved some material 
changes in procedure and administration, as 
well as the repeal of the rules which were pre- 
viously in force. Since then, the new rules 
regulating applications for the registration of 
trade-marks have been issued, and came into 
operation on January rst, 1884; the general 
procedure being, as far as possible, similar to 
that laid down in making applications for pa- 
tents. The Trade-Marks Regulations recently 
published by Notifications Nos. 13 and 19 of 
the Privy Council offer an interesting parallel to 
the British Regulations of 1884; for, while the 
tenor of both enactments is virtually the same, 
the British Regulations have the advantage of 
being an improvement on the older form of 
1875, while the Japanese Regulations are the 
first of the kind ever published in this country. 
For the purpose of trade-marks registration, 
goods are, in the regulations of either country, 
classified according to a schedule attached to 
the rules ; but, in the event of any doubt arising 
as to what class any particular description of 
goods belong to, the doubt, in this country, will be 
determined by the Agricultural and Commercial 
Department. The latter part of Article XI. reads: 


In the case of articles the classification of which is not 
determined by applicants for registration, the decision 
will be made by the Agricultural and Commercial 
Department. 


In Great Britain, on the contrary, the classifica- 
tion of the articles in question will be deter- 
mined by the Comptroller of Patents, Designs, 
and Trade-Marks, who, by the Act of last 
year, is appointed as the chief officer of the 
Patent Office. No special stipulation is made 
in the Japanese Regulations as to who shall 
have the right to apply for and hold regis- 
tered trade-marks: all alike come under the 
common heading of “ Persons who are desirous 
of obtaining a right to the exclusive use of trade- 
marks;" in the British Act, however, it is ex- 
pressly stated, that “firms and companies are 
equally entitled to hold trade-marks, and the 
necessary steps may, in all cases, be taken by 
duly authorized agents.” With regard to the 
registration of trade-marks which have already 
been in use for a time, the Regulations of both 
countries are similar, with the exception that the 
British Act does not directly state that the ap- 
plication for registration must be made within a 
certain period before the expiration of the 
registered term. The matter may be epitomized 
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in use before August 13, 1875 (this, being the 
date of the previous Act), his application must 
contain a statement of the time during which, 
and of the person by whom, it has been so used 
in respect of the goods mentioned in the ap- 
plication.” Again, “ Respecting the time of the 
registration, it is provided that so soon as possible 
after the expiration of two months from the 
advertisement of the application, the Comptroller 
shall, if he is satisfied that the applicant is 
entitled to registration on payment of. the pre- 
scribed fee, enter the applicant's name, address, 
and description in the Register of Trade-Marks, 
as the registered proprietor of the trade-mark in 
respect of the particular goods or classes of goods 
described in his application.” The parallel articles 
in the Japanese Regulations run as follows :— 


Art, III.—Applications for the registration of trade- 
marks will be retained by the authorities for two 
months from the date of their receipt, after which time 
they will receive sanction should no conflicting appli- 
cations have been received in the interim. 


Art. X.—When persons who have obtained registra- 
tion desire to continue the exclusive use of trade-marks 
after the expiration of the registered term, they must 
apply for fresh registration three months’ before the 
expitation of such term. 


Another interesting point is, that only the 
Cutlers’ Company at Sheffield is required to 
send in duplicate applications for the registra- 
tion of trade-marks, one of which isto be sent 
to the Comptroller within seven days of its re- 
ceipt. The Japanese Regulations, on the other 
hand, require the forwarding of two copies of 
the application ‘‘ whenever application is made 
to continue the use of trade-marks or to obtain 
afresh certificate of registration.” Finally, in 
the event of conflicting claims as to ownership, 
the Comptroller may refuse to register any one 
until the respective rights have been determined 
according to its being determined as a special 
case or otherwise; and, if by special case, it 
may be submitted to the parties for the purpose 
of being agreed to, but if they differ it may be 
settled by the Comptroller. These provisions 
are the equivalent of Art. III. and the Supple- 
ment-to the Regulations under Notification 19. 
The British Regulations also prescribe the size 
and form of the documents to be used in making 
applications, and state that all applications will 
be published in an official paper published under 
the Board of Trade. 


We had occasion the other day, says the Jiji 
Shimpd, to publish a rumour with regard to the 
sale of certain shares of the Specie Bank by the 
Government. A resident in Yokohama sent us, 
thereupon, the following letter, which we publish 
for its own sake :—“ Being a shareholder of the 
Specie Bank, I was not a little interested in a 
paragraph which recently appeared in your co- 
lumns. I have made inquiries with regard to 
the rumoured sale of shares, but the results I 
have obtained are slightly at variance with your 
information. The total amount of the shares 
subscribed for by the Government was originally 
700,000 yen, and those lately sold amounted to 
500,000 yen. The remaining 200,000 yen are 
either in the hands of the authorities or of private 
individuals. The shares recently sold by the 
Government were quoted at 105 yen, not 111 yen, 
as the F1j7 stated. Speculators at this port be- 
lieve that the Bank will throw these shares again 
on the market, but this is scarcely credible in 
face of the fact that the present market is too 
weak to buy up the shares, and such an act would 
certainly tend to lower the quotation. Another 
rumour states that the Bank will destroy the 
whole 500,000 yen worth of shares, decreasing 
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its capital by that sum, in order to prevent any 
further depreciation. As a holder of shares, 1 
can only praise any and all measures calculated 
to increase their value.” 


Ow the subject of treaty revision, the Choya 
Shimbun makes a somewhat startling revelation, 
but, as usual, the Tokiyo paper refers its in- 
formation to many-tongued rumour. It says :— 
“The revision of the treaties, so long and so 
ardently desired by the people of our country, 
has been put off till the present time on account 
of the many difficult questions that cropped 
up during the preliminary negotiations. Our 
authorities, however, have now arrived at the con- 
clusion that the desired end in regard to treaty 
revision can only be brought about by the united 
efforts of the Government and the governed, and 
with this view consider that it would be a wise 
policy to open the National Assembly in 1886 
instead of 1890, and thus comply with the 
expressed desire of the Japanese people, at the 
same time that a check would be placed upon 
the insolent proceedings of aliens. We do not 
vouch for the accuracy of this report, but it is 
evident that treaty revision, as the people of this 
country understand the term, can never be brought 
about without having recourse to some such me- 
thod as is here indicated.” 


Tue following tables of robberies, petty lar- 
cenies, &c., are cut from the recent Statistical 
Returns of the Home Department :— 


Ratio 
Newner pErwERN 
Perry Price or wusmEn oF 


Rowognixs. LARCENIES. 


Yran. 


OF RICE. 
Fen. 


POLICE, POLICE AND 
OFFENCES. 





«129,627 ++ 13,606... 9.774 
+ 150,486 .. + 18,233... 8 
7 173529 ` 24446 -o 
`. 197,273 ~~ 0. 21,426 >. 
223,620 .. + 21,016 
242,418 20,810 
228,811 .. i 21437 «~ 
1882 212,674... 2,930 « 





From the above tables it would appear that, 
when the price of rice was high, the number of 
thefts increased accordingly. That the number 
of offences gradually increased during 1881 and 
1882, despite the fall in the price of rice, can 
only be accounted for by a decided difference 
between the temptations to commit crime. The 
abnormally large number of the police employed 
in 1880 was ascribable to the south-western re- 
bellion.—Choya Shimbun. 


Mr. Henry Georce appears to be quite satisfied 
with the result of his trip to England. He says 
it was “hard, interesting, and most successful.” 
The hardship seems to have consisted chiefly in 
the fact that everybody was ashamed of him. 
Even the proprietor of a circus was so shocked 
by the revolutionary doctrines preached by the 
Prophet of San Francisco that he refused to let 
his circus for another performance of the same 
nature. In Portree, again, the men who invited 
Mr. George to speak, came to him under 
cover of darkness and told him that none of 
them dared to ask for a hall where a meeting 
might be held. A Free Church Minister was 
the deus ex machina on that occasion. He lent 
a school-house, and there the propagandist of 
spoliation had an audience that “almost took 
the roof off with their cheers and laughter.” Yet 
not one of these charmed listeners ventured to 
come forward and shake hands with the lecturer 
afterwards, “ for fear of being marked for land- 
lord boycotting.” So, again, in Inverness, the 
gentleman who had been chiefly instrumental in 





getting Mr. George to speak there and who had 
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offered to guarantee all the expenses, “ sat on a 
front bench, but did not dare once to applaud 
or bid the speaker good-bye, for the reason that 
he was a business man and could easily have 
been ruined by the landowning interest.” In 
London when Mr. George first arrived, he easily 
procured permission to lecture in St. James's 
Hall, but when his friends desired to find some 
central place for a farewell meeting, they dis- 
covered that every door in the huge metropolis 
was closed to them, Halls, theatres, churches, 
everything resembling a public building, proved 
inacessible, and the meeting had to be aban- 
doned altogether. Of course Mr. George ex- 
plained all this in his own way. He found a 
crofter in the Highlands whose scale of bugbears 
commenced with the Almighty, in the positive 
degree, and thence ascended, through landlords 
in the comparative, to factors in the superlative. 
This child of nature supplied the Colorado eco- 
nomist with ideas. It was plain that all England 
was under the same reign of landlord terror. 
Thenceforth Mr. George revelled in the diffi- 
culties he had to encounter, regarding opposition 
as a sign of the vitality of his cause, and it can- 
not be said that he was wholly mistaken, since 
the fact that men build fences with broken glass 
on the top is assuredly a proof of their faith in the 
vitality of thieves. Yet it would not be strictly 
correct to say that Mr. George met with no 
encouragement in the United Kingdom. The 
Land Restoration League in Scotland was an 
association after his own heart. The Scotch 
“having long had a high standard of general 
education,” and being, above all, a religious 
people, firmly persuaded that Scotland was made 
by the Creator for all its inhabitants, not for a 
favored few, took hold of the spoliation theory 
“ splendidly.” The promoters of the Land Re- 
storation League are remarkably canny persons. 


5 
Instead of touting for adherents, they advise all 


moderate men to keep out of their ranks, and as 
human’ nature happens to have a good deal of 
that swinish element which prompts men to take 
the paths they are counselled to avoid, the League 
grows in numbers. Its manifesto, recently issued, 
declares that, as a matter of justice, the land 
should not only be restored to the people, but 
the landlords should be obliged to compensate 
those they have so long disinherited. “The 
Restorers, however, are magnaminous. They 
express their willingness to let by-gones be by- 
gones on condition that the land be immediately 
given back to its “rightful owners.” Among 
these persons Mr. George found a hearty welcome, 
but it is decidedly to the credit of Britishers 
generally that so very few of them felt anything 
but shame at the idea of participating, directly 
or indirectly, in a scheme of universal larceny. 


Ir France's foreign policy is properly represented 
by her soberest writers, she is not likely to lack 
pretexts for pursuing it in northern Africa. It 
appears pretty certain that she has become in- 
volved in a trouble with Morocco, and rumour 
hints that her mood does not imply an amicable 
settlement of the difficulty. The first news of 
this affair reached Paris on the 5th of May, and 
the Zemps of the following day took some pains 
to deny that any rupture of friendly relations had 
occurred, Subsequent advices, however, went 
to confirm the original rumour, and the follow- 
ing account was published on May 13th :— The 
cause of the rupture arose from a cruel murder. 
The secretary to the Governor of Wazan was 
bastinadoed at the instigation of the son of the 
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Shereef of Wazan, representing his father as 
spiritual chief in Morocco, and who enjoys 
French protection, for having declared the 
Shereef to be an infidel. The victim died a 
few days after the infliction of the punishment. 
The officers sent by the French Minister to 
Wazan to investigate the circumstances declare 
that the secretary's death was caused by poison 
administered by the Governor of Wazan and not 
by the bastinado. The French Minister then 
demanded the dismissal of the Governor of 
Wazan, which demand has not yet been com- 
plied with.” If France is really bent upon fol- 
lowing in Africa the example set by Russia in 
Central Asia—that is to say, the example of 
constant progress southward—the alleged crime 
of the Governor of Wazan may prove as con- 
venient a stepping stone as anything else. 


Tue telegram recently received, to the effect that 
Admiral Miot had announced his intention of 
blockading the whole of Madagascar, was pro- 
bably an exaggeration. More detailed accounts 
go to show that the demand made by the French 
upon the Hovas is simply the recognition of a 
French protectorate over the island as far as the 
sixteenth degree of South latitude, and however 
vigorous the steps Admiral Miot might deem it 
necessary to take in support of this claim, it is 
scarcely likely that he would resort to a measure 
involving a prospect of serious complications 
with other powers. So far-as the claim itself 
is concerned, the plea of the Hovas, it will be 
remembered, is that the French title is wholly 
invalid, being based on a treaty concluded 
with a native tribe which, at the time, was in 
open revolt against the Central Government. 
Valid as this rejoinder sounds it will probably 
avail little. Admiral Miot is to be reinforced by 
1,500 troops from Tonquin, and if the resistance 
of the Hovas is sufficiently obstinate to require 
any costly effort on France's part, the business 
will end as the similar trouble, in Tonquin 
ended ; namely, by a very large extension of the 
limits of the proposed French protectorate. 

A Few days ago, the people residing in the 
neighbourhood of Asakusa, Tokiyo, were asto- 
nished by the spectacle of a funeral at which the 
mourners were of the female sex only. There 
was nothing mean or scamped about the pro- 
cession or its paraphernalia. On the contrary, 
the bier was of the whitest pine and the pall of 
the snowiest sarcenet, while the jrartkishas in 
which the mourners rode bore heraldic devices 
of a highly aristocratic nature. Sightseers who 
were curious enough to follow the procession, 
concluded that some poor little bairn was being 
carried to its last resting place, for the coffin 
was of the tinest description—so small, indeed, 
that one could scarcely conceive it to be the 
tenement of anything human. Accordingly, 
when priests came to meet the bier and 
chaunted the solemn litany of Amida, mothers 
who watched the obsequies, hoped that the good 
deity Jizo had carried the little one tenderly 
over the rough places on the road to the 
shades, and dropped a sympathetic tear as they 
remembered that measles or mumps might 
at any moment change their own réle from 
unconcerned observation to sad participation in 
a similar ceremony. But what could be the 
meaning of the female mourners? Had any- 
body ever seen anything of that sort before? 
Could it be one of the new fashions that had 
come in the train of the dummei kaikwa 
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which was the boast of this wonderful era of 
These, and a variety of similar queries 
and conjectures made themselves heard among 
the marvelling multitude before the truth leaked 
out, and before the idlers went home amid a 
chorus of oyas/ and naru hodos!, telling one 
another that the tenant of the milk-white shell 
was not a baby at all, but only the favourite cat 
of the favourite mistress of a very indulgent no- 
nobleman. If anybody supposes that these 
obsequies were without precedent, let him take 
a journey to the huge cemetery which lies at the 
foot of the pagoda beyond Uyeno, and he will 
see there, by the road side, a comely monument, 
persiding over a well-tended grave, environed 
by carefully nurtured shrubs, and distinguished 
by a device which, to those not familiar with 
oriental ideography, will explain the lengthy 
epitaph—the device of a cat sleeping. Reguses- 
cat in pace. 








A surr has recently been brought by Machida 
Sagaku, the former incumbent of a parish at 
Machida-mura, Tone-gori, Kodzuke, against 
one Nishiyama and 33 other inhabitants of 
the same village. It is said that, after a pre- 
liminary examination, the Prosecutor of the 
Tokiyo Koso Saibansho (Court of Appeal) is- 
sued a warrant of arrest against Nishiyama and 
the 33 others. According to the written state- 
ment of the appellant, he was, at one time, a 
wealthy priest, but incurred the bitter hatred of 
Nishiyama and others by espousing the cause of 
the Royalists at the time of the Restoration. He 
was afterwards imprisoned on suspicion of arson, 
but released in December, 1870, at the time of 
the Imperial amnesty. During the period of his 
imprisonment, Nishiyama and several others 
exacted 250 yen from his family under pretence 
of an official order. No sooner was the appellant 
released in 1870 than his enemies brought a 
charge of insanity against him, obtained a writ of 
de lunatico inquirendo,andconfined him anew in 
asmall cell, giving their wretched victim but the 
scantiest supply of food. He remained in this 
cell for fourteen years, until the beginning of 
1884, when his relations finally reported the 
matter to the police, and had him liberated. The 
lock of the cell door was found completely en- 
crusted with rust and useless, and his liberators 
had to break down the walls before they could 
free him from his horrible captivity. 





Turre was launched on Tuesday, April 29th, 
from the Low Walker Shipbuilding Yard of Sir 
W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell & Co., limited, an 
iron screw-steamer, named the Sagami Maru 
being the last of three vessels ordered for the 
same owners—the Union Steamship Company 
of Japan, of which Admiral Ito, of the Japanese 
Navy, is President. The vessel in question is 
270 feet long, 36 feet 6 inches beam, and 24 
feet depth of hold. She is classed 100A1. at 
Lloyd's, will be fitted up as a first-class cargo 
steamer with a limited amount of accommoda- 
tion for first-class passengers, and will em- 
brace all of the most recent appliances for 
efficient and economical working. Her decks 
are of teak, and generally speaking the vessel 
will be fitted out in a superior manner. The 
launch was entirely successful, the vessel re- 
ceiving her name from Mrs. C..Mitchel, and 
amongst others present were Captain A, R. 
Brown, under whose superintendence the ship 
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has been built; Mr. Watanabe of the firm of 
Messrs. Mitsui & Co., the Company's agents in 


London, Captain J. M. James, formerly of the 
Japanese Navy, &c. Immediately after the launch 
the Sagami Maru was taken to the Wallsend 
Slipway and Engineering Company to be fitted 
with compound engines capable of indicating 
1,000 horse-power of the most recent type, with 
two steel boilers working at go Ibs. pressure, 





Tux fall of ashes which took place at Koishi- 
kawa, Tokiyo, on the 18th instant, though not in 
itself an uncommon phenomenon, acquires con- 
siderable interest from the fact that it was preceded 
by a violent eruption of Asama-yama. The 
distance from that volcano to Tokiyo, as the 
crow flies, is about 95 miles (English), and it is 
reported to have discharged large quantities of 
scoriæ and ashes on the 7th, 8th and gth instant, 
after which it became quiescent. If the pheno- 
menon at Koishikawa and that at Asama-yama 
stand to one another in the nature of effect and 
cause, it becomes necessary to suppose that 
these ashes remained suspended in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere for nine or ten days, 
drifting westward the while at the rate of about 
10 miles per diem. The chief difficulty about 
this hypothesis is, that the prevailing winds in 
the lower strata of the atmosphere between the 
gth and roth instant were easterly and south- 
easterly, throughout the districts concerned, 
whereas awesterly wind would have been required 
to bring the ashes from Asama-yama to Tokiyo. 
It is, nevertheless, difficult to disassociate the 
activity of the volcano from the visitation to which 
the inhabitants of Koishikawa were subjected. 


Tue Government of the United States has been 
having quite a lively passage of arms with the 
Ministers of His Sublime Majesty the Sultan of 
Turkey. The prime cause of the difficulty is 
Kerosene. America gives herself so much 
trouble about this export that one is tempted to 
speculate what would be the consequences if all 
the Great Powers were influenced by equally 
paternal instincts on behalf of their various ar- 
ticles of commerce. The grievance with regard 
to the Kerosene is that the Sultan is supposed 
to have sold the exclusive right of oil storage to 
one of his subjects, granting him, at the same 
time, a firman by which foreigners are not per- 
mitted to put up their own storage houses, how- 
ever fireproof they may be willing to make them. 
The consequence is that American importers 
must store in this Turkish monopolist’s godowns 
whether they like it or no, and the Turk is not 
slow totake advantage of the position. This 
is the American story. The Turkish version, 
as given by Tewfik Pacha, is slightly different: — 
“I cannot believe that there is anything but a 
newspaper sensation in that. It is a question of 
finance, not politics. I think you will find a 
Standard il monopoly back of it. 
time when petroleum shippers stored petroleum 
in bulk wherever they chose. The result was 
numerous fires and explosions. Stamboul and 
other cities were endangered. The government 
permitted Turkish companies to erect safety 
warehouses, built of stone, and enacted that 
petroleum should be stored in them. These 
facilities cost money. A man’ must get his 
money back every fifteen years, with expenses 
and enough for repairs, or fail in business. 
Now your Standard or other oil companies ob- 
jected to the increased price of storage and 
hence complained to your Minister. The prin- 
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ciple is the same here. I have to pay $90 per 
month for my rooms. I think it is too high. 
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Suppose I should complain to the American 
Government that I was overcharged and demand 
a settlement of the question as a diplomatic one, 
I would be doing exactly what your oil com- 
panies have done. Your government would 
rightly tell me to seek apartments elsewhere, 
would it not? That is the case in Turkey. 
The oil companies should find a market else- 
where if they cannot consent to take up with 
municipal regulations as they find them. I 
think the question will be settled, however, 
by competition. Russia has lately developed 
great oil regions. She is nearer our markets 
and can supply them so much more cheaply that 
she will soon run out the American oil firms.” 
Both stories are plausible enough, but the 
Americans have such implicit faith in their own 
version that, it is said, they propose to “square” 
the Sultan by buying back the firman, and then 
putting up the price of storage to such a figure 
for outsiders, that Russian oil will be no longer 
able to compete. While these squabbles and 
projects were in full swing the American Medi- 
terranean Squadron arrived at Tenedos, and its 
commander, Rear-Admiral Baldwin, telegraphed 
to General Wallace, United States Representative 
at Constantinople, to say that he proposed to 
pass the Dardanelles, a project which the 
newsmongers at once construed into an armed 
menace fm re Kerosene, while the officials at 
Constantinople were thrown into a terrible flutter, 
as the United States not having been a party to the 
Treaty of Paris, the irades close the Dardanelles 
to the Stars and Stripes. Admiral Baldwin made 
his way through, all the same, and the strains of 
his band so delighted the Sublime ears that 
he only escaped a decoration by accepting a 
snuff-box set with brilliants, while the bandmas- 
ter and his assistants were presented with dia- 
mond studs, and the musicians with sundry 
pieces of jewelry. Meanwhile there has cropped 
up another question which threatens to be more 
troublesome than the Kerosene. It is one of 
the endless dilemmas connected with extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction. Senator Pendleton’s bill, 
now before Congress, for establishing Consular 
Courts in various countries and defining their 
jurisdiction, claims that American Consuls in 
the Turkish Empire shall have jurisdiction over 
all cases to which American citizens are parties. 
The Porte, however, will not recognise any such 
claim. It denies that the treaty of 1830 confers 
this right on the United States officials, and 
declares that no country possesses it within 
Turkish territory. The American version of 
the treaty provides that citizens of the United 
States shall not be arrested and imprisoned by 
local authorities, but shall be tried by their own 
Minister or Consul. The Porte, on the other 
hand, affirms that the treaty was mistranslated, 
and that a special Commissioner appointed by 
America reported the fact long ago. At all 
events, the jurisdiction question has been under 
dispute for fifty years. In a case at Smyrna 
which arose under the treaty, if was found im- 
possible to reconcile the conflicts of jurisdiction, 
and the alleged criminal was placed in jail, from 
which he escaped during the night, both parties 
conniving at it as the only way out of the entan- 
glement. Turkey insists that foreigners com- 
miting offences against Ottoman subjects must 
be confined in Ottoman jails and tried in Otto- 
man Courts, and her Ministers assert, with some 
show of reason, that the dispute cannot be settled 
by the simple proceeding of America giving her 
Consular officials exclusive jurisdiction over 
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citizens of the United States who offend against 
Turkish subjects or laws. “Other nations 
claim Consular jurisdiction in Turkey,” the 
Ottoman Minister at Washington says, “only 
when both parties to a dispute are their own 
subjects, while America wishes to extend it also 
to cases in which one party is an Ottoman 
subject.” 


Dovsrttess a great deal of capital will be made 
out of the St. Leonard’s case by persons whose 
logical pastime it is to demonstrate that because 
there are, occasionally, black sheep among Eng- 
lish peers, the whole nobility is a tainted flock. 
But if Lord St. Leonards has been a disgrace to 
his order, it is well to remember that the circum- 
stances of his life have been altogether excep- 
tional. To say that any very large allowance of 
blue blood runs in his views would be a slight 
exaggeration. His great-grandfather was a hair- 
dresser, whose shop in Burlington-street is still 
open, though of course the name over the door 
is no longer Sugden. The barber's son rose 
from being an errand-boy in a conveyancer's 
office to the position of Lord Chancellor, and 
died intestate as Lord St. Leonards. Boyle 
Farm, a beautiful estate lying on the banks of 
the Thames, represented the whole of the family 
property, and when, in the sequel of a strange 
law-suit, it passed into the hands of the present 
Lord St. Leonards’ uncle, the unfortunate noble- 
man found himself possessed of just forty 
pounds per annum to support his title. He 
could not work; to beg he was ashamed. So 
he took to billiards and pigeon-shooting, until 
finally, by the kind assistance of his friends, he 
married a young lady with a dot of £100,000. 
This was in 1876, and in February, 1883, Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell was called upon to separate 
the ill matched couple. The peer was proved 
to have been guilty of adultery. He had been 
bad enough before this, but he became worse 
afterwards, and it is said that there was not a 
public-house or a hotel in London which did 
not shut its doors to him. Reduced to great 
straits, he fell in with a Mr. Crawford, of 
Twickenham, a gentleman who had made a 
large fortune in Australia and California, and 
who, being an exceedingly kind-hearted, hospit- 
able person, invited the bankrupt peer to stay in 
his house. It was here that Lord St. Leonards 
committed the criminal assault of which he has 
just been found guilty at Clerkenwell, and persons 
familiar with the outline of his life will not be sur- 
prised that a reference to his “honorable name” 
excited derision rather than sympathy in Court. 


Tue gradually prevailing notion that a citizen 
of the United States may be his own avenger 
whenever a woman has been wronged, was the 
cause of a terrible tragedy in the court-room of 
Redwood City, on the roth of May. The victim 
was a young man named Harry Casey. He 
was arraigned on a charge of assaulting a Miss 
Sweeny at a picnic. The story told by the 
complainant, a girl of fifteen, was full of impro- 
babilities. She said that she met Casey for the 
first time at the picnic, and that after dancing 
once with him, they walked a little distance from 
the dancing platform. There, within sight and 
call of the other picnicers, Casey, she declared, 
threw her down and assaulted her, she making no 
outcry the while, “lest he might have a revolver 
and shoot her.” Even when she rejoined her 
mother, she did not say anything of what had 
occurred, but, on the contrary, alleged that she 


had been walking with a different person 
altogether. For the defence, testimony was 
offered that the accused was not near the spot at 
the time when the assault was alleged to have 
taken place, and that he had not escorted Miss 
Sweeny further than the dancing platform. 
These facts had just been sworn to, when the 
girl’s father, who was sitting behind the accused, 
drew a pistol from his pocket, and placing it 
within a few inches of Casey's head, fired three 
times, the second ball passing through Casey's 
body from back to stomach. The wounded 
man expired two hours afterwards, in the Court- 
room, whence it was found impossible to remove 
him. Just before death, he declared himself 
wholly guiltless of the charge. The Judge also 
stated that it had been his intention to dismiss 
the case, so firmly convinced was he of the 
defendant's innocence. Yet we make no doubt 
that the shooter, Sweeny, in his turn, will find a 
jury ready to acquit him on that wonderful plea 
of “ emotional insanity.” 


Tue statistics of the production and exportation 
of iron throughout Europe and America during 
the past few years, show, more clearly than 
anything else, the immense effect produced by 
the railway speculations of the United States, 
The following table of comparative figures has 
recently been published :— 
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The extraordinary activity of American railway 
construction reached its maximum in 1882, and 
has, since then, declined considerably; so much 
so indeed, that a crisis is expected in the iron 
market, production having far outstripped de- 
mand. In Germany, especially, immense quan- 
tities of steel have been manufactured by the 
processes of Bessemer, Gilchrist, and others, 
while, on the other hand, the demand for steel 
seems to have been quite satisfied, and, at the 
same time, the construction of iron ships has 
received a sensible check. 


How far the treaty, concluded but not yet rati- 
fied, between England and Portugal with regard 
to the Congo, will interfere with the doings of 
the International Association, itis not easy to 
determine exactly, but that there will be some 
friction if the treaty comes into force seems in- 
evitable. At present, however, the Association 
confines itself to the Upper Congo, while the 
treaty deals only with the Lower Congo, both 
banks of which it gives to Portugal. We de- 
scribed, in a recent issue, the great dissatisfaction 
which the treaty had caused in England. Since 
then, a letter from Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice to 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce has been 
published. The letter defends the treaty on 
the grounds that the motives which induced 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Clarendon to with- 
hold any recognition of Portugal's claims of 
sovereignty no longer exist, since the slave trade 
has ceased on the West Coast; and points 
out that Her Majesty’s Government have taken 
care to secure to British merchants all the tradal 
facilities they now enjoy. The Chamber, how- 
ever, is not convinced by these arguments. It 
replied that the export of slaves had practically 
ceased, and free trade between the natives and 
the merchants of England been carried on for 
many years, before Lord Palmerston and Lord 











Clarendon declared “that the interests of com- 
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merce rendered it imperative upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to maintain the right of free 
and unrestricted intercourse with these Congo 
tribes,” who are the sovereigns of the countries, 
who, until this year, have always been faithful to 
their engagements, and under direct relations 
with whom “ trade has extended, prospered, and 
been entirely free from serious disputes.” It 
must be confessed that traces of consistency are 
not very discernible in a foreign policy which, in 
the cause of freedom, allows Egypt to be driven 
out of the Soudan by the Arabs, and at the same 
time hands over to Portugal the hitherto inde- 
pendent tribes on the Congo. Of course the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society has 
cried out loudly against the treaty, accusing 
Portugal roundly, “ on unquestionable evidence,” 
of still fostering a traffic in slaves wherever she 
can make it profitable. More serious still is the 
fact that both France and Germany are reported 
to have protested. The Daily Telegraph, of 
May 7th, says that France has declared the 
treaty impossible, and the Nors% German Gazette 
says that Prince Bismarck has sent a formal 
protest to London and Liverpool against its rati- 
fication. This means that if England ratifies 
the document, British ships and British mer- 
chants will have to trade under the French or 
German flag, unless they wish to be so handi- 
capped that profitable commerce on the West 
Coast would become hopeless. 


Ir is generally possible to discount at a glance the 
errors committed by the vernacular press when 
it undertakes to instruct its readers about the 
affairs of foreigners, which are doubtless quite 
as difficult of access to Japanese as Japanese 
affairs are to us. A Tokiyo Journal, however, 
recently published a rumour so comical that it 
tempted us to make special enquires. The 
story was, that of the two Italian officers em- 
ployed by the Japanese Government to super- 
intend the manufacture of bronze ordnance at the 
Osaka Arsenal, one was so taken aback by 
the unlooked-for development of Japanese scien- 
tific methods, that he concluded his services 
were superfluous and resigned his appointment. 
As may be anticipated, the result of our en- 
quires is that one of the Italian officers was, in- 
deed, obliged to resign his appointment, but 
from a wholly different cause. His health 
unfortunately broke down, and his medical 
advisers pronounced an immediate return to 
Italy unavoidable. We understand that his suc- 
cessor is already en route, and while recording 
our sympathy with the invalid, we beg to ex- 
press our admiration of the very ingenious and 
entertaining form which the legendassumed in its 
passage through the hands of Japanese reporters. 


Tuere is a good deal of mystification about 
Russia’s proceedings in Central Asia. Nothing 
is quite certain except that she has made great 
advances. It is plainly intended that the public 
shall not know more than Russia deems expe- 
dient for we read, under date at St. Petersburg, 
May 18th, that “a rigorous censorship of 
despatches conceming the Russian policy in 
Central Asia and Merv had been ordered.” 
A few days previous to this, it was announced 
that Russia and Persia were “engaged in 
determining the new frontier in consequence of 
the recent acquisition of Merv by Russia,” and 
rumour said that one result of this arrangement 
would be the cession of Sarakhs to the latter 
Power. The Journal de St. Petersbourg con- 
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tradicted this rumour on May 11th, but on May 
19th, the following telegram reached London, in 
connection with the arrival of the Governor of 
the Caucasus, Prince Dondoukoff Korsakoff, in 
the Merv district :—“ Russia is making rapid 
strides in Asia, and nations are being con- 
quered in a day. The departure of Prince 
Dondoukoff for Merv gave occasion for an im- 
portant leading article in the official journal of 
the Caucasus, the Kavkas, on the object of the 
Governor-General’s journey. The Prince left 
Tiflis for Baku with the wholly peaceful intent 
of organizing the administration of the newly 
annexed district and instituting measures for 
transforming it into a Russian province. Itis 
carefully stated, however, that ‘this time the 
object of the Prince’s journey is quite of a 
peaceful character,’ as though the possibility 
of journeys being yet taken for other than 
entirely peaceful objects were strongly impressed 
upon the mind of the writer’ The next piece 
of information is important, as showing that 
Sarakhs becomes Russian, according to a con- 
vention already made with Persia, defining the 
line of demarcation between the Attok and 
Khorassan ; and Prince Dondoukoff will doubt- 
less be present at its evacuation by the Persians 
—an event which the Xavkas intimates is the 
main condition of this second arrangement with 
the Shah. Sarakhs will then be made the 
capital of the new Tejend district adjoining that 
of Merv. Prince Dondoukoff Korsakoff will 
furthermore take measures for improving the 
communications between Askabad and Merv on 
the one side, and between Merv and Bokhara 
and the province of Turkestan on the other. 
He will also consider the necessity of uniting 
Askabad with Samarcand by telegraph through 
Merv, Tchardjui, and Bokhara, thus bringing 
Turkestan, Merv, and Askabad into shorter 
and more direct communication than over the 
roundabout Orenburg route. Engineers have 
been sent from the Caucasus to Teheran to 
obtain permission to unite Baku with Resht by a 
new railway running for 350 miles along the 
shore of the Caspian.” It is not easy to see where 
these advances are to stop, or why they should 
stop anywhere short of India. 


Quem deus vult perdere, &c. We have before 
this found occasion to doubt the wisdom of 
certain proceedings on the part of our French 
friends in the far East. But of all the insane 
programmes ever put forth by a would-be 
colonising Power the following strikes us as the 
most idiotic yet evolved from the inner concious- 
ness of even a Gallic Anglophobist. According 
to the Vienna correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph, it is as follows:—‘As soon as the 
authority of France shall be firmly established 
there, a complete military organisation and ad- 
ministration, independent of Saigon, will be 
introduced. No foreigner will be allowed to 
settle in Tonkin, or to purchase land there, 
without the previous authorisation of the local 
government, which authorisation will only be 
granted in case the applicant shall be content to 
take up French naturalisation. All other than 
French goods, and particularly those of German 
origin, will have to pay heavy import duty. By 
this and other means French colonisation will 
be encouraged.” Now, speaking from more 
than a passing acquaintance with French colonial 
policy in the East, we must candidly confess 
that no more suicidal idea ever emanated even 





from the brains of an 1848 “colonel.” At the 





seventeen open ports of China the whole com- 
merce and industry of France, aided, be it noted, 
by a most careful reservation of “concessions” at 
most of them, is represented by some five firms, 
who deal in watches and clarets, and, as regards 
business, do not even count as a factor in the 
Eastern trade, The fact is that commerce (out 
of France) is not the French méfier; but we 
little thought that, with the experience of the 
treaty ports to guide him, the most rabid of 
anti-foreign French Ministers could have been 
guilty of so silly a proposition. The French are 
good military colonists, and nothing more. Such 
an idea as that described above merely means 
an enormous addition to the call upon French 
finances to support a profitless colony.— White- 
hall Review. 


Tue Fomiuri Shimbun is very severe upon the 
bazaar recently held at the Rokumer-kwan by the 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society of Tokiyo. It says 
that the ladies behaved badly, and that, on the 
whole, the affair was neither refined, elegant, nor 
admirable. If the truth must be confessed, we 
were prepared for criticism of this nature. It 
comes with all the better grace, too, from the 
Yomiuri Shimbun, inasmuch as that journal 
was, at first, enthusiastic in its applause of the 
project. It had nothing but good words for the 
kind-heartedness which prompted “fair dames of 
high degree” to stand at stalls and sell goods to 
the unwashed multitude, all for the sake of the 
sick children and women of the metropolis. 
Now, however, it declares that the ladies forgot 
their good manners and conducted themselves 
unbecomingly! Of course one wonders at once 
whether the editor of the Tokiyo Tattler had the 
misfortune to carry more money tothe Bazaar 
than he could conveniently afford to squander 
upon knick-knacks. If so, he probably penned 
his indictment of the ladies’ manners under the 
influence of sentiments similar to those of the 
unhappy Scotchman whose saxpence had gone 
bang in half an hour. Everybody is not gifted 
with the resignation of that noble-hearted mer- 
chant of Nakadori, who, having concealed him- 
self in the crowd and thus passed all the stalls 
without changing the ten sen note he had 
magnanimously carried with him as a charitable 
donation, observed, when he was obliged at last 
to disburse the whole sum for a glass of iced 
water: — Well, to be served by the daughter of 
a Privy Councillor is some excuse even for such 
extravagance.” But whatever private reason the 
Fomiuri Shimbun may have for its censures, 
we are by no means sure that they ought not to 
be endorsed. At any rate, we do most sincerely 
wish that the ladies of Japan, if they borrow the 
theory of bazaars from the West, would adorn 
its practice with as many Japanese fashions as 
possible. Itis high treason, perhaps, to criticise 
such matters at all, but we have a very sincere 
admiration for the gentle grace and modest un- 
obtrusiveness which distinguish the fair sex in 
this part of the world, and we cannot be pleased 
to see these charming qualities exchanged for 
the styles and methods which Western Ladies 
have thought fit to adopt at charity bazaars. 
Throughout the opening day of the Tokiyo Fair 
everything was faultless. The articles were all 
legibly marked, and their fair sellers disposed of 
them in a way that made everybody wish he had 
afortune to squander. But on the sécond day, 
and above all on the third day, the whole thing 
was European, andhow much itlost by the change 
we should be afraid to estimate. The impres- 
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sion which many foreigners carried away on the 
first day was, that a bazaar in Japan was a far 
more civilized affair than a bazaar in Europe 
or America, but, we regret to say, that impres- 
sion did not survive a second visit. Yet, unless 
we are misinformed, the proceeds of the first 
day's sale compared favorably with those of the 
succeeding days. The fact is, that to be 
warmly, if not vehemently, solicited inspires 
in most men a desire to escape the necessity 
of purchasing, and we strongly recommend the 
ladies of Japan to leave these methods to those 
who have made the error of initiating them. 
The thing is not artistic, and nothing inartistic 
is becoming in Japan. 


Dr. ScHwEINFURTH, in an article in the Pall 
Mall Gazetie, on the future of the Soudan, 
makes the following rather startling proposition: 
—The inhabitants of the valley should be dis- 
placed by Chinamen. These inhabitants of the 
Nile valley are not strictly speaking agricultural 
at all, and whenever they have the chance they 
leave their country, preferring the wretched life 
of shepherds on the borderland of the desert. 
Others go into service in large cities, or engage 
in small trades, and especially in the slave trade. 
In this respect they resemble the Polish Jews, 
money to them being represented by slaves; they 
regard the tillage of the soil as degrading ; and 
if they were not rich enough to do it by means 
of bought slaves, they would neglect it altogether. 
Thus the entire Soudan, comprising the most 
distant provinces of the Upper Nile, swarms 
with these petty traders, who are a downright 
plague to the country. Thousands of others 
find the idleness which is so dear to them in the 
profession of monk or priest. These are the 
people from whom the Mahdi has chiefly re- 
cruited his followers. They are the pest of the 
country, and a new religion or a new set of im- 
migrants would deprive them of their raison 
d'étre. This lazy, corrupt, and stupid popula- 
tion would disappear before the Chinese and the 
negroes, like the mist before the sun. There 
would be neither poor nor rich, for China would 
inexorably level them all. 


Tue trial, at Leipsic, of M.M. Krazewski and 
Hentsch, charged with conspiring to furnish 
secret information on German military matters to 
the Governments of France, Austria, and Russia, 
seems to have created considerable excitement. 
The trial was held in secret, but enough trans- 
pired to show that the channel through which 
the accused were supposed to have conducted 
their treasonable designs was a Polish Society, 
said to have existed in Paris from 1864 to 1878, 
with the object of effecting, if possible, the re- 
storation of Poland’s independence. From 1866 
to 1878 the chief business of the Society was to 
collect military reports from all parts of Europe, 
and several of its members are said to have been 
employed by the French Government, and es- 
pecially by Gambetta, to organize an office for 
the purpose of obtaining news of this nature 
from Germany, Austria, and Russia. The So- 
ciety had to reckon with Bismarck, however, who 
took the trouble to write with his own hand, and 
forward to the Criminal Court at Leipsic, a 
statement of the association's organization and 
objects. In this document it was asserted that, 
after thé arrest of Krazewski, General Thibau- 
din, lately French Minister of War, ordered 
a search of the financier Erlanger’s house in 
Paris on a false pretext, the real motive of the 
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search being that Erlanger was suspected of 
being a German agent. This story had been 
public property before the trial, and General 
Thibaudin would have answered it in the columns 
of the Parisian press, but was not permitted to 
do so by General Campenon, the present M 
ster of War. The reading of Prince Bismarck’s 
memorandum is said to have caused much ex- 
citement, and the Journal de Paris roundly 
accused the Prince of falsehood. M. Krazewski, 
who is a man far advanced in years and pos- 
sessed of considerable property, denied the charge 
against him, and declared his belief that certain 
military essays which he furnished to his friend 
Zaluski in Paris, and which were intended for 
publication in the Paris Journal, were the docu- 
ments upon which are founded the charges 
against him. His friends, also, claimed that the 
accusation was preposterous, as he was too old 
to take an active personal interest in such mat- 
ters, and said that the denunciation received by 
the German Embassy at Vienna had been ac- 
tuated by malice and wasa private method of 
revenge taken by a spy who had been defeated 
in an attempt to blackmail him. There could 
be no doubt, however, that Krazewski was a 
bitter enemy of Germany: his writings showed 
that plainly enough. A number of compromising 
documents, said to have been found in his hand- 
some residence at Dresden, were used as evidence 
against him, and among the most important wit- 
nesses for the prosecution was a Polish journalist 
named Adler,who,at the time of Krazewski’s arrest, 
gave the German Ambassador at Vienna papers 
bearing strongly on the case. With regard to the 
second prisoner, Hentsch, there appears to have 
been very little doubt, as letters of his were pro- 
duced in which he distinctly offered to betray mili- 
tary secrets and fixed the sums he was to receive 
for the disclosures. He was sentenced to nine 
years'penal servitude, and Krazewskito three years 
and six months’ imprisonment in the fortress, 


An old British army pensioner relates this story 
of General “ Chinese” Gordon :—On the first 
day on which fire was opened at Sebastopol from 
the twenty-one gun battery, the sand-bags form- 
ing one of the embrasures caught fire from the 
flash of a too-closely mounted gun, A corporal 
and a sapper of the engincers were told off to 
repair the damage. The corporal ordered the 
sapper to mount the embrasure, and proposed to 
hand up the fresh bags to him. They were 
under heavy fire at the time, and the sapper, with 
some want of discipline, certainly, demurred to 
this arrangement, and suggested that the corporal 
should get up, and that he (the sapper) would 
go on with the handing-up business. There 
was a bit of a wrangle over it. Gordon, who was 
passing, inquired into the matter, and quietly 
telling the corporal, “ Never order a man to do 
what you are afraid to do yourself,” got up on 
the pile of bags himself and said, “Come up 
here, both of you,” and then ordered the men 
who were working the gun to hand the bags up. 
The storm of bullets swept over Gordon and the 
two men, but his charmed life seemed to protect 
the trio. He finished his work, and came down 
as cooly as he had mounted, but the lesson was 
never forgotton, and there's a fine ring about the 
words, “ Never order a man to do a thing you 
are afraid to do yourself.” 





Puxrir independence is a fine thing in its way. 
A remarkable example of it was recently given 
by the Rev. J. J. Delo, pastor of the Lutheran 





Church at Centre Brunswick in New York. The 
pastor had had some serious difficulties with his 
flock and had finally been warned by the Church 
Council to resign. At first he declined to comply 
with this suggestion, but when the Council stopped 
paying him any salary, he decided to go in 
search of a more sympathetic flock. He preached 
his farewell sermon on the last Sunday in April, 
and concluded it with this sentence :—“ I have 
nothing to fear from such as you, and I will be 
preaching the Gospel when a majority of you are 
in hell.” He is to be tarred and feathered. 


Tue North Borneo Herald, referring to the 
death of the late Sultan of Sulu, says he has 
been succeeded on the throne by his young half 
brother under the style of Paduka Maha Sri 
Mulama Sultan Mahomed Rajah di Rajah. He 
is an intelligent lad of some fourteen years of 
age, and it appears that his mother, Pangeran 
Dayang Dayang Inche Jamel, and Datu Puyoh, 
are at present associated with the young prince in 
the administration of the Government. The 
lady, his mother, is well known to Europeans for 
her intelligent and liberal views. The Herald 
hears with regret, however, that a rival claimant 
to the throne has airsen, in the person of Datu 
Aliudin, and that he has considerably the largest 
following of fighting men. Datu Aliudin is of 
royal blood on his father’s side, and he is con- 
nected with the present reigning family. His 
mother, however, was a concubine, a woman of 
the people, and this, by the custom of Sulu 
debars him from any right to succeed to the 
throne. The Spanish are said to be assisting 
Datu Aliudin with arms and ammunition, al- 
though outwardly favouring the cause of the boy 
Sultan. At Maibun, the Sultan's capital, rude 
earthworks and other defences are being con- 
structed, and fighting appears to be imminent. 
Many Chinese traders have left the place with 
their goods, some fourteen or fifteen of them 
having taken refuge inSandakan. The German 
corvette Leipzig recently called in at Maibun 
and Captain Herbig visited the young Sultan's 
mother, and received on board a visit from the 
Sultan himself. The lad was saluted with 
twenty-one guns as-a Royal Prince, but the 
captain explained that this did not involve any 
recognition of him as Sultan. 


Tue sources whence Public Opinion gleans its 
interesting mélange ate many, but it strikes us 
that a little more care might well be taken with 
regard to its literary extracts. In a notice of 
Mr. Rose’s new work, “Three Sheiks: an 
Oriental Narration,” the following remarkable 
criticism rounds a somewhat eulogistic para- 
graph :—“ The bombastic language of the book 
is conspicuous by its absence, and in its place a 
simple style is adopted which rings with true 
sympathetic grace.” This must have driven the 
author nearly frantic with joy. 








A STRANGE thing has been seen in London, says a 
home paper. The novelty referred to is a jinrick- 
sha, To the bulk of newspaper readers the name 
may not convey a very lucid idea of what is meant, 
soit may be explained thata jinricksha is a sort 
of Japanese hansom, the great peculiarity of it 
being that the jarvey is his own horse, and him- 
self draws the vehicle at a brisk trot. The 
Japanese are a very ingenious people, and quick 
to adapt themselves to Western notions. Con- 
sequently, though the individual who drew the 








jinricksha which has aroused so lively an 
riginal f 
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interest was dressed in “native costume,” it 
differed materially in detail from the style of 
thing affected by the coolies who perform similar 
work in Yokohama. That is to say, there was 
more of it. A good deal of mystery attaches to 
the turn-out, which created some sensation when 
it made its appearance in the heart of London. 





Tue great scientist, M. Louis Pasteur, seems to 
have discovered what the medical profession has 
hitherto looked on as undiscoverable—a cure for 
hydrophobia. The cure is not less remarkable 
than the fact. It is inoculation, the principle 
being to modify the virus just as vaccination 
modifies small-pox. The details of this interesting 
discovery are given by the Figaro in its account 
of an interview with M. Pasteur, who said :— 


Cauterization of the wound immediately after the 
bite, as is well known, has been more or less effective, 
but from to-day anybody bitten by a mad dog has 
only to present himself at the laboratory of the Ecole 
Normale and by inoculation I will make him com- 
pletely insusceptible to the effects of hydrophobia, 
even if bitten subsequently by any number of mad 
dogs. I have been devoting the last four years to this 
subject. I found out, in the first place, that the virus 
rabique loses its intensity by transmission to certain 
animals and increases its intensity by transmission to 
other animals. With the rabbit, for instance, the 
virus rabique increases; with the monkey it decreases, 
My method was as follows:—I took the virus direct 
from the brain of a dog that had died from acute 
hydrophobia, With this virus I inoculated a monkey. 
‘The monkey died. Then with the virus—already 
weakened in intensity—taken from this monkey I in- 
oculated a second monkey. Then with the virus 
taken from the second monkey I inoculated a third 
monkey, and so on until I obtained a virus so weak 
as to be almost harmless. Then with this almost 
harmless virus I inoculated a rabbit, the virus being at 
once increased in intensity. Then with the virus from 
the first rabbit I inoculated a second rabbit, and there 
was another increase in the intensity of the virus. Then 
with the virus of the second rabbit I inoculated a 
third rabbit, then a fourth, until the virus had regained 
its maximum intensity. | Thus I obtained virus of 
different degrees of power. I then took a dog and 
inoculated him, first with the weakest virus from the 
rabbit, then with the virus from the second rabbit and 
finally with the rabbit virus of maximum intensity. 
After a few days more I inoculated the dog with virus 
taken directly from the brain of a dog that had just 
died of acute madness. The dog upon which I had 
experimented proved completely insusceptible to hy- 
drophobia. The experiment was frequently repeated, 
always with the same successful result. But my dis- 
covery does not end here. I took two dogs and 
inoculated them both with virus taken directly from a 
dog that had just died of acute hydrophobia. I let 
one of my two dogs thus inoculated alone, and he went 
mad and died of acute hydrophobia. I subjected the 
second dog to my treatment, giving him the three 
rabbit inoculations, beginning with the weakest and 
ending with the strongest. This second dog was com- 
pletely cured, or rather became completely insusceptible 
to hydrophobia.” M. Pasteur then went to a kennel and 
caressed a dog that had undergone this latter operation. 
“ Voyez ! " said M, Pasteur, “comme il est bien gentil, 
Whoever gets bitten by a mad dog has only to submit 
tomy three little inoculations and he need not have 
the slightest fear of hydrophobia.” M. Pasteur, whose 
researches in the germ theory are known to, and keenly 
watched by, scientific men, and followed with interest 
by the public throughout the world, has now attained 
his object in the study of hydrophobin, and will read 
a most important paper beforethe Academy of Sciences 
shortly. M. Pasteur possesses quite a collection of 
mad dogs, destined for experimental purposes. The 
unfortunate animals are kept in a building annexed to 
M. Pasteur's laboratory at the Ecole Normale Supéri- 
eure, in the Rue d'Ulm, forming part of the old 
buildings of the Collége Rollin. At present there 
are thirty-six dogs, nearly one hundred rabbits, 
several monkeys and guinea pigs, all in a more or 
less rabid state. The illustrious ‘savant is bringing 
to a close his thorough inquiry into hydrophobia, and 
the results will crown the series of his great discoveries 
on hospital diseases and animal vaccination. He has 
now succeeded in inoculating animals with hydrophobia 
in different degrees, and by the application of the 
method so successful in blood poisoning or carbon 
diseases in cattle—namely, by the inoculation of virus 
attenuated in intensity—has now discovered that dogs 
and all animals generally may be rendered proof against 
the dread disease by true va n. Some of the 
dogs on which he is experimenting, inoculated three 
or four times during the last three years, are still alive 
and well, and henceforth proof against_hydrophobia. 
The dogs used by M. Pasteur are provided from the 
Paris pound, or fourrière in the Rue de Poissy, and 
cost him two francs a head. After a certain lapse of 
time all dogs at the fourrière not claimed or sold are 
slaughtered. The animals handed over to M. Pasteur 
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are divided by him into two categories—the first, called 
“witnesses,” are doomed to death within a given time 
hat is, the period of the incubation of the rabid virus 
with which they are totally inoculated ; the second are 
merely subjected to rabic vaccination, ‘The comparison 
between the effects of natural virus and the same in an 
attenuated form is thus easily established. Some of 
the dogs succumb and others escape the disease, ac- 
cording to whether they were or were not vaccinated, 
All the animals are kept within specially constructed iron 
cages, the disposition of which allow of the dogs being 
attended to and watched without risk of being bitten. 











Tue correspondent of the Daily News, who is 
said to be Mr. J. J. O'Kelly, M.P., in a letter 
dated at Dongola, April 2nd, gives the following 
interesting account of the Mahdi and his fol- 
lowers :—“ The movement led by Mohammed 
Ahmed, the Mahdi, is a curious admixture of 
religious, political, and social fanaticism. It is 
at once a war against the Turk, infidel, and that 
common enemy of disinherited humanity—the 
man of property. Under the new dispensation 
there are to be no poor and no rich. Every one 
is to have a little and no one too much. The 
central idea of the movement may be described 
with sufficient accuracy as an effort to redistri- 
bute surplus property. The new formula would 
then run—all surplus property is robbery ; and 
with this amendment the newchampion of Islam 
might shake hands with the French and German 
socialists as a man after their own hearts, only 
somewhat more thorough. Mohammed Ahmed 
is in person tall and powerfully built, but some- 
what inclined to corpulency. His complexion 
is between brown and red—what the Arabs call 
aéder—that is, green. The expression of his 
countenance is agreeable, and when in re- 
pose his face is lighted up by a constant placid 
smile. If the statements of his enemies may be 
trusted, this outer aspect of benevolence furnishes 
but a deceptive key to his character. Against 
those who refuse to recognize the divine nature 
of the mission he can be severe to cruelty. He 
is credited with Jeffreys’ trick of weeping over 
the fate of those victims whom he orders to 
execution, so as to create the impression that 
he punishes dissent and disobedience with per- 
sonal regret, at the command of Allah. In bar- 
ren discussion as to the nature or authority of 
his mission he loses no time. If any man be 
bold enough to challenge its divine origin or 
express disbelief, he is permitted to choose be- 
tween submission, open acknowledgment, and 
decapitation. This method of reasoning has 
the advantage that it is brief and effective. Few 
men are bold enough to sacrifice their heads for 
their opinions, and the result is a general ac- 
quiescence in the divine authority of Mohammed 
Ahmed’s mission. On the other hand, he pro- 
tects and encourages those who voluntarily ac- 
cept him as the true Madhi—the man sent by 
Allah to reform mankind. Beyond question 
Mohammed Ahmed is a man of considerable 
intelligence and extraordinary force of character. 
No ordinary man could have raised himself from 
a humble position and made himself master 
over the restive and jealous Arab tribes as Mo- 
hammed Ahmed has succeeded in doing. It 
has been customary to represent him as the in- 
strument or tool of other men, but if he ever 
occupied that position he has ceased to do so. 
To-day Mohammed Ahmed is the absolute master 
of the life and property of every man from Obeid 
to Fashoda. He boasts some education, as it 
is understood in the East—that is, he reads and 
writes, and is well versed in the Koran and the 
commentators. He speaks both the Barabari 





and Arabic languages. Some Catholic priests 
who have met him personally state that he is by 
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no means a vulgar impostor, but, on the con- 
trary, impressed them as a man thoroughly 
convinced of the divine nature of his mission 
and wholly devoted to carrying out the religious 
reforms which he claims he has been sent to 
effect. The more intelligent part of the popula- 
tion do not put any faith in his divine mission ; 
but among the mass of the people, who are sunk 
in almost absolute ignorance, Mohammed 
Ahmed is undoubtedly regarded as a prophet sent 
by Allah, whom it is sinful to resist. ‘Had the 
Mahdi declared himself a king,’ said an intelli- 
gent merchant the other day, ‘ no one would have 
followed him ; but because he comes as a prophet 
the people fear to disobey him, lest they should 
expose themselves to the divine vengeance.” 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S doings occupy an 
important place among our telegraphic advices 
by this mail. The facts connected with his 
temporary withdrawal from the Conservative 
Union appear to be somewhat different from 
what we had supposed. It is now stated that when 
he was appointed chairman of that Association, 
he slighted and ignored the Central Conservative 
Committee over which Lord Salisbury presided, 
claiming that the Council of the Union had 
control of the entire Conservative party, and that 
it had in fact become a caucus. In pursuance 
of this view, he proceeded to appoint an executive 
committee, consisting of himself, Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff and Mr. Gorst. The Associa- 
tion, however, adopted a resolution that the 
Council and the Central Committee should work 
in harmony, and Lord Randolph, regarding this 
asa vote of censure on himself, resigned the 
chairmanship of the Association. Rumours were 
speedily spread that he had left the Conservative 
ranks, but these he emphatically denied in a 
letter to the Standard. The Times, commenting 
on the event said:— The real question at issue 
between Lord Randolph Churchill and the Con- 
servative leaders is whether the internal organiza- 
tion of the party shall be established upon a 
proper representative basis as Lord Randolph 
Churchill advocates or shall remain upon a 
secret and irresponsible basis. On this broad 
and unmistakable issue there can be no doubt 
but that Lord Randolph is right” A Con- 
ference of Conservative representatives was 
subsequently held, and its leading members 
waited on Lord Randolph, the Earl of Salisbury 
and Sir Stafford Northcote, to urge upon them 
an amicable settlement of the trouble. The 
result was a private meeting of the Conservative 
members, when Lord Randolph made a power- 
ful speech, advocating unity, and the general 
impression after the meeting was that he had 
gained a substantial victory. In fact there 
can be little doubt that Lord Randolph is now 
one of the most popular men in the Parliament. 
He has everything in his favour, above all, sym- 
pathy for the people, whereas Lord Salisbury is 
credited with a profound disdain for the masses. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says of him that “he 
has the mind of an Oxford Don and the manners 
ofa family physician.” Lord Randolph, how- 
ever, has to endure a good many gibes from the 
organs of his own party. Thus the Standard 
tried to make out that his resignation of the 
Conservative Union's chairmanship was neces- 
sitated by an “ irritating letter” he had written 
to Lord Salisbury ; but when the irritating letter 
was published, it turned out to be nothing more 
than a plea for the open establishment of a Tory 
caucus, “The caucus,” said Lord Randolph, 
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“may be, perhaps, a name of evil sound and 
omen in the ears of aristocratic and privileged 
classes, but it is undeniably the only form of 
political organization which can collect, guide, 
and control for common objects large masses of 
electors, and there is nothing in this particular 
form of political combination which is in the 
least repugnant to the working classes in this 
country.” Of course this letter occasioned a 
terrible outcry on the part of the Conservative 
journals, but Lord Randolph virtually gained 
his point, and was unanimously re-elected chair- 
man of the Union. He made another sensation 
in the House of Commons when the extension 
of the Franchise Bill to Ireland was discussed in 
Committee. Mr. Broderick (Conservative) moved 
to exclude Ireland, but Lord Randolph, amid 
loud Liberal cheers, opposed the amendment, 
saying that “although he objected to the bill 
strongly on account of its provisions, he thought 
the position taken by the Government was states- 
manlike. He had no fear of the result of 
enfranchising the Irish agricultural laborers, and 
expressed the hope that the Conservatives would 
not alienate the good opinion of the Irish by 
supporting Broderick’s amendment.” This led 
to a violent attack by Lord George Hamilton, 
who told Lord Randolph that if that was “a 
statement of the democratic Toryism of the 
future, he (Lord George) declined to follow 
under such leadership.” The incident seems to 
have caused considerable excitement, and inas- 
much as Sir Stafford Northcote and many of his 
followers quitted the House before the division, 
leaving Lord Randolph to vote with the Go- 
vernment, it can hardly be said that the split in 
the Conservative camp is healed yet. 


Tue Wharton School of Finance and Economy, 
the first annual report of which has just been 
made to the University of Pennsylvania, offers 
certainly a rare opportunity to students of poli- 
tical economy. The American press speak in 
very high terms of this establishment, which 
boasts a faculty of distinguished men of letters, 
among others Professor McMaster, Professor 
Robert Ellis Thompson (whose works on Poli- 
tical Economy are known the world over), and 
Professors A. S. Bolles. As an illustration of 
the practical character of the teaching of Wharton 
School may be mentioned a series of essays 
written by members of the class studying sub- 
jects connected with governmental administra- 
tion. The subjects treated in these essays in- 
clude Civil Service in England and America, 
History of Federal Taxation, Science of Sta- 
tistics, Postal Telegraph, County Government, 
Finance, &c. Original investigation preceded 
preparation of the essays, and this policy of 
cultivating a habit of self-reliance permeates all 
the departments. “We read without surprise,” 
says the Philadelphia Press, “ that, of the senior 
class of Wharton School, one is a college 
graduate of ten years’ standing, and another a 
graduate of the University of Tokio, Japan.” 


Tue Mainichi Shimbun publishes the following 
correspondence from Korea:—Kim Phyéng-kuk, 
President of the T’sung-li Yamén, has sent in his 
resignation, but it has not been accepted. Zen 
Ko-sin, who played an important part in the 
negotiations between Korea and Japan, has been 
appointed Police Inspector-General for Inchhén 
Fu. He is one of the few honest men among 
Korean officials, and his appointment is very 
generally looked upon as being that of the right 
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man in the right place. Owing to the failure of 
the crops in the interior, burglaries and highway 
robberies are on the increase. Paupers swarm 
atthe port of Fusan; some 200 beggars in the 
last stage of misery are living in the vicinity of 
the Settlement. 


A CRICKET MATCH played yesterday between 
Yokohama and Tokiyo was one of those extra- 
ordinary affairs in which chance seems to take 
possession of the field and do what she pleases 
with the noble game. On paper Tokiyo had an 
excellent team. True, it included two men who 
had never played cricket in their lives before, 
and whose whole knowledge of the pastime is 
said to have been acquired by the perusal of 
handbooks in the train en route for the ground. 
But the remaining nine were all good men and 
true, every one of whom might have got into 
double figures with the most ordinary luck. 
Luck, however, was dead against them from 
the start to the finish. Their first innings was 
a fiasco. Its total did not reach twenty. 
And yet among the batsmen was one gentleman 
whose record in the only three innings previ- 
ously played by him this season had been three 
“not outs” with an average of over fifty runs per 
innings. Yesterday he was bowled at four, by 
a ball which beat him by its very simplicity—an 
accident which all old cricketers will compre- 
hend. The story of the entire innings was 
similar; a chapter of misfortunes throughout. 
In their second essay, indeed, the Tokiyo players 
came out differently; over forty runs for three 
wickets. But it was then too late to relieve the 
past, and nothing remained but to reflect that 
things might have been otherwise had the tide 
of ill-luck turned sooner. We can sympathise 
heartily with the Tokiyo men, more especially 
as they showed great pluck in playing at 
all. The best cricketers cannot dispense 
altogether with practice, and, as it happens, 
Tokiyo lacks something essential to practice ; 
namely, a cricket ground. The team had 
never played together before. Its units met 
as a team for the first time at the pavilion yes- 
terday ; went to the wickets without, in most 
cases, having seen a bat or a ball for months, 
and very naturally failed to put runs together. 
We believe that with equal advantages in the 
matter of practice, there would not be much to 
choose between Tokiyo and Yokohama under 
existing circumstances. 

Tue Figaro has made a new departure in ad- 
vertising. Recognizing that the men of this 
nineteenth century are too busy to search the 
columns of a paper for anything not immediately 
accessible, the aristocratic French organ now 
divides its petites annonces into twenty categories 
beginning with “amusements” and ending with 
“situations wanted.” Among these petites 
annonces illustrated advertisements are not ad- 
mitted—except in the case of a house for sale or 
to let, when an extra payment of one franc 
secures the insertion of a diagram. The Figaro, 
however, meets the views of persons desiring to 
illustrate by publishing an “Encartage,” with 
excellently executed pictorial advertisements, for 
each of which the modest charge is 2,000 francs, 
when the extra sheet is delivered with the 30,000 
copies sent to the journal’s regular subscribers, 
and 4,000 francs when delivered with the 
Figaro’s full publication of 80,000. The public 
is supposed by experts to have come to the con- 
clusion that high-priced advertising mediums 








are the cheapest in the end, and in obedience to 
this discovery the Figaro’s charge for ordinary 
advertisements is $1.20 per line, which means 
about $7 per inch. If pecuniary success be any 
evidence of right judgment, the Figaro has un- 
doubtedly judged right, for it is one of the most 
profitable journalistic enterprises in Paris, and 
there can be little doubt that its new method of 
advertising for its clients will prove a most excel- 
lent advertisement for itself also. 


Our countrymen, says the Mainichi Shimbun, 
very generally neglect that important sanitary 
tule, that sufficient care cannot be taken with 
regard to the quality, as well as the quantity, of 
the food they eat. It has been the experience of 
our Navy that many seamen on our war-vessels, 
though apparently strong and in a normal state 
of health while in Japanese waters, fall sick and 
die after two or three months’ sojourn in Korean 
and other foreign ports. Foreign navies can 
tell the same story. This phenomenon has been 
fully discussed by a our naval medical men, 
among whom Mr. Takagi, Surgeon-General, has 
ascribed the high rate of mortality among Japa- 
nese seamen to indulgence in improper diet. 
The daily rations of every seaman have since 
been altered to 80 me of beef, 5 shaku of milk, 
4.g05 shaku of rice, and 40 me of vegetables. 
Two months’ trial amply demonstrated the 
merits of the new dietary system, for it was 
found that the men had increased 100 me in 
weight on the average, while their general health 
had much improved. 


Ix consequence of the despatch received from 
Mr. Sakurada Chikayoshi, Japanese Chargé 
d'Affaires for Holland, relative to the death of 
the Prince of Orange on the 21st instant, H.E. 
Ito, Minister of the Imperial Household, sent 
the following telegram to Mr. Sakurada on the 
24th instant:—His Imperial Majesty has felt 
deep sorrow on hearing the news of the sad 
bereavement of H.M. the King of Holland, 
and desires the expression of his sympathy to 
be conveyed to the Minister of the Royal House- 
hold.—Kwam po. 


We have recgfved the First Section of a Library 
Edition of “Stormonth’s English Dictionary.” 
The work will soon be completed in this very 
convenient form, and will be thus brought within 
reach of many who have hitherto refrained from 
supplying themselves with a copy of the original 
editions. It is unnecessary for us to say any- 
thing of the merits of a book to which the 
best critics have awarded a high place among 
English classics, and with which most of our 
readers are doubtless already familiar. Messrs. 
Kelly & Co., we observe, are agents for the 
new edition in Yokohama. 


Barnarb, who, it will be remembered, was lately 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment at Kobe 
for stabbing the steward of the American ship Æ/ 
Capitan during a quarrel in self-defense, which 
resulted in the death of the latter, arrived on 
Thursday by the Zakasago Maru in charge of 
Captain Taylor, and was conveyed to the U.S. jail 
where he is to serve his term of imprisonment. 
Tue Awampo reports that a telegram has been 
received from the Japanese Legation in St. 
Petersburg stating that a son was born to the 
Czarovitch on the 11th instant. 
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THE CONSULAR TRADE REPORT 
FOR HIYOGO AND OSAKA. 

a eens 
R. CONSULAR TROUP’S excel- 
lent Report of the trade at Hiyogo 
and Osaka for 1883, sets forth general 
results which, as might have been ex- 
pected, tally, in the main, with those 
for Yokohama. Commerce has suffered 
at the Southern ports as well as at the 
northern, and in both cases from the 
same cause—currency appreciation. Mr. 
Troup recognises this very plainly. He 
points out that, whereas the specie value 
of the paper yen in the Spring of 1883 was 
only 70 cents, it had risen to go cents by 
the fall of the year, and remained fairly 
steady at the latter figure. This apprecia- 
tion of 20 per cent. is understood, he says, 
to have been brought about by a process 
of currency contraction, which consisted 
in the withdrawal of a portion of the 
Government's fiat notes by exchanging 
them for interest-bearing bonds. “There 
is no doubt,” he adds, “that this is a step in 
the right direction; but in the meantime 
the change causes considerable depression 
in the agricultural and trading interests.” 
Having regard to the importance to mer- 
cantile men of a thorough acquaintance 
with the nature of the medium of exchange 
in which they are required to deal, we have 
always counted it most unfortunate that 
enquiry and reflection are so often re- 
placed by hypothesis and prejudice on 
the part of local journalists who under- 
take to discuss Japanese financial prob- 
lems. A year and a half ago, when there 
existed no longer any room for reasonable 
doubt that the process of contraction had 
fairly commenced, and when its conse- 
quences ought to have been quite discern- 
ible within certain limits, the local press 
persistently refused to acknowledge the 
reality of the operation, and helped to ac- 
centuate the evil by warning the public 
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ports, the opposite was the case in 1883. 
The variation, however, is very trifling; 
the decrease in exports being only 4.3 per 
cent., the increase in imports 5.2 per cent., 
and the increase in the whole trade 0.83 
per cent. Taken by themselves, these 
figures would indicate, at the worst, a 
stationary state of affairs, or even a slight 
improvement. But Mr. TROUP justly points 
out that the actual condition of commerce 
for the year under review, at least so far 
as imports were concerned, must be mea- 
sured, not by the quantity of goods which 
came into foreign godowns, but by the 
quantity delivered from them. Under this 
aspect, the figures he furnishes show that 
the import trade generally was seventeen 
per cent. less favourable than the trade of 
the preceding year; and, since the bulk of 
the export trade fell off 4.3 per cent., it may 
be safely stated that the business done by 
foreigners in Hiyogo and Osaka, during 
1883, was fully 20 per cent. less than the 
business done in 1882. This is a very 
serious result, and, at the same time, it ac- 
cords better with the general feeling of 
depression which prevailed throughout the 
year, than the conclusions recorded in the 
Report for Kanagawa. 

The fact, noticed by Mr. TROUP, that 
sales made to the Japanese are no longer 
in large quantities and on contract, but in 
small quantities and for cash, is probably 
attributable, in the main, to currency 
fluctuations, which render anything like 
accuracy of forecast impossible. The 
result is recorded, we observe, with satis- 
faction, as indicating a safer and more 
healthy method of commerce. It is dif- 
ficult to endorse this verdict completely. 
Doubtless the foreign importer would make 
fewer losses if his transactions were con- 
ducted as Mr. Troup describes, but, on 
the other hand, such a state of affairs is 
plainly suggestive of a general timidity 
and a cramped condition of enterprise on 


against reposing any faith in the Govern-|the part of Japanese dealers. 


ment's efforts, or in the permanence of 
their already apparent results. We spared 
no pains at the time to counteract this mis- 
chievous tendency, but we were never 
sanguine of much success. To awaken 
distrust is always a thousand times easier 
than to inspire confidence. The Govern- 
ment's policy in the past had not been of 
a nature to prepare men for the steady, 
and theoretically sound, though practically 
over-drastic, course it has pursued during 
the past three years, and we can only re- 
gret now that the determined efforts of 
Japanese financiers in the right direction 
were hampered rather than assisted by 
those from whom more intelligent and 
sympathetic action might fairly have been 
expected. 

With regard to the details of the trade 
itself, it will be observed that the conditions 
of 1882 reversed in 1883. For 
whereas in the former year the tendency 
was towards an increase in the bulk of 
exports and a decrease in the bulk of im- 
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A very interesting point to which atten- 
tion is drawn by Mr. TROUP, is the difference 
in the average prices of the teas exported 
in 1882 and 1883. In the former year, the 
average was $24.82 per picul; in the latter 
$20.96, being a decrease of more than 15 per 
cent. This change is referred to a tendency 
on the American market in favour of lower 
priced teas, but such an explanation leaves 
a great deal to be desired. It is much 
easier to believe, and statistics support the 
idea, that excessive supply is at the root of 
the fall in American prices, than to attri- 
bute that fall to the deterioration of a taste 
which was originally created by the superi- 
ority of the Japanese product. Doubtless 
as prices declined in the United States, ex- 
porters at this end were obliged, in self- 
defence, to have recourse to lower grades, 
so as, if possible, to keep within the narrow, 
and constantly narrowing, margin offered 
by American rates. The effect of this 
must plainly have worked in the direction 
of accentuating the mischief, since the way 
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to stimulate a languid demand is certainly 
not to supply an article of inferior quality. 
When the trade in Japanese teas first 
began, the average quality of the exports 
was much higher than it has been of late 
years, while, at the same time, the quantity 
shipped has recently exceeded any reason- 
able estimate of the demand. If these 
facts be admitted, it will follow that the 
American market has been influenced 
from this end, and consequently that from 
this end also must the remedy emanate. 
That remedy is to be found, we believe, 
in improved processes of preparation 
and production, and the newly formed 
Japanese Tea Associations are a step in 
the right direction. We are surprised that, 
having regard to the extent and importance 
of these Associations, the indications of 
their growth, discernible plainly enough in 
1883, did not receive fuller notice in either 
the Trade Report for Kanagawa or that 
under review. 

The increased export of wheat from Hiyo- 
go is worthy of special remark. In 1882, 
this article figured for only 5,076 yen in 
the returns, and in that total barley also 
was included. In 1883, however, the ex- 
port of wheat alone reached 182,353 yen; 
and if we include Osaka, from which place 
none was sent at all in 1882, we obtain a 
total increase of 193,331 yen for the two 
ports. There can be little doubt that in 
her wheat fields Japan possesses an import- 
ant source of wealth, which, to become 
available, needs only improved means of 
communication. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE WALL 
STREET CRASH. 
ges 

HE opening incident of the recent 

great crash in Wall Street is especially 
interesting, on account of its connection 
with the GRANT family. The story itself 
is a wonderful example of the business 
methods which still prevail among men of 
sense and reputed shrewdness in the United 
States. The firm of GRANT and WARD was 
organized in July, 1880. Mr. FERDINAND 
Warp was the moving spirit. A young 
man of little over thirty, he seems to 
have combined a wonderful capacity 
for reckless speculation with an almost 
equal ability to inspire confidence. His 
original transactions on his own account 
successful, and his prospects 
seemed so brilliant, that when he proposed 
a partnership to Mr. U. S. GRANT, junior, 
the latter twice put the offer aside on the 
ground of the great difference he supposed 
to exist between his own business qualities 
and those of his would-be partner. People 
who have implicit faith in the prescience 
of genius will doubtless conclude that all 
this was a part of the programme WARD 
had mapped out, and that accident had 
little todo with a combination so admirably 
However this 


were so 


adapted to its purpose 
may have been, WARD certainly took 
ample advantage of the situation, for he 
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induced his too-modest associate to sign 
articles of agreement providing that he, 
Warp, should draw all the checks, and 
manage the whole business, without ques- 
tion or interference. The business was 
nominally stock-broking, and, up to the 
collapse of the firm, everybody, WARD 
himself excepted, confidently believed, that, 
under the management of the brilliant 
young financier, fortune was showering her 
best gifts on the undertaking. A few 
months after the firm was established, 
General GRANT entered it as a special 
partner, contributing a very considerable 
sum to the capital, and, what was much 
more important, contributing the prestige 
of a name which every citizen of the United 
States was ready totrust. But the General, 
like his son, did not attempt to master the 
details of the business. His military ex- 
perience had doubtless taught him the 
error of a divided command and the 
mischief of inexpert meddling. It evi- 
dently never occurred to him for a moment 
to doubt his son’s sagacity. In fact, the 
only bright feature in this unfortunate 
affair isthe mutual confidence and affection 
of the GRANT family. From the General 
downwards, each put everything he pos- 
sessed into the firm, and no one drew 
anything out. The General put in $100,000 
of his own, and $150,000 which he bor- 
rowed from Mr. VANDERBILT for the 
purpose. Mr. U. S. GRANT, junior, put in 
all his own money, his wife's fortune of 
$400,000 and a further sum of $500,000 
borrowed from his father-in-law. Colonel 
FRED. GRANT contributed everything he 
could command, together with sundry 
amounts borrowed from his friends, and 
Mr. JESSE GRANT brought all his wordly 
belongings to the abyss the day before the 
crash. Moreover, these four were so 
firmly persuaded of the wisdom of leaving 
every dollar to fructify in so paying a con- 
cern, that they did not even draw their 
supposed profits or the interest on their 
bonds. As for WARD, he seems to have 
been a species of MONTAGUE TIGG MON- 
TAGUE. Employing General GRANT’s name 
as a decoy, he persuaded about a score of 
well-known people to deposit money with 
the firm, on the strength of mysterious 
hints of big profits to be realized through 
Government contracts, in which the Gen- 
eral was represented as having an indirect 
interest. Of course the General knew 
nothing of this. On the contrary, his way 
of thinking was so decided that he took 
the trouble, two years ago, to warn WARD, 
that if fhe firm had any dealings with the 
United States Government, he, GRANT, 
should at once withdraw his name, and in- 
sist upon his son’s withdrawal also, as the 
notion of an ex-President profiting by 
official contracts did not consist with his 
ideas of honour. It is much to be regretted 
that the General’s precautions rested there, 
and that he failed to recognise the full 
scope of the severe obligations devolving 
on the owner of such anameas his. That, 
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however, was an error of judgment. It 
will not mar the feeling of sympathy which, 
as the London 7imes (May 13th) truly says, 
“will extend far beyond the immediate 
circle of General GRANT'S friends and even 
beyond his own countrymen.” With the 
exception of this one warning, WARD was 
left virtually uncontrolled. Mr. U. S. 
GRANT, junior, taking a somewhat roman- 
tic view of the implicit trust imposed 
by the above-mentioned articles of agree- 
ment, lived in a fool’s paradise. His 
principles about Government contracts 
were not less severe than those -of his 
father, but WARD satisfied his scruples 
by assuring him that the firm had no 
direct interest in such contracts, since 
it merely, advanced money to men who 
had secured them. WARD also professed 
to have contracts with private corpora- 
tions, as railways, and explained that his 
manner of proceeding was to give the 
firm’s cheques to the railway officials to 
carry on the work, receiving in return 
a warrant from the company for the 
amount with a handsome profit. Once Mr. 
GRANT was inquisitive enough to ask for 
further details, but WARD told him that he 
ought to be satisfied with his profits, and 
that if there was any loss on the contracts, 
he, WARD, stood ready to guarantee for 
the firm. Thus Mr. GRANT never learned, 
until he was ruined, that the contracts were 
as fictitious as the profits, This was not 
the only purpose to which the pretended 
contracts were applied. It was WARD’S 
habit to make notes for the ostensible pur- 
pose of carrying on the contract business, 
and to use the money obtained on the 
notes in whatever way he thought fit. How 
he used it, nobody seems to know clearly 
yet. Another favourite device was to re- 
hypothecate collaterals lodged with the 
firm as security for monies it had advanced; 
while to reccive deposits under promise of 
a fixed profit by an appointed time was an 
every-day occurrence. Of course these 
operations could not have been carried on 
so long without the connivance of a bank. 
The Marine National Bank was the assistant. 
Its president, Mr. FISH, was either a dupe 
or an accomplice of WARD’s—probably the 
former, for though FISH is an experienced 
financier, sixty-five years of age, he is 
generally accredited with certain traits of 
character which consort better with in- 
discretion than with guile. Assuming that 
he, too, was a victim of misplaced con- 
fidence, the service of the bank he controlled 
must be regarded as an accidental but 
unfortunate link in the chain of WARD’s 
evil opportunities. For while FIs was the 
president of the Marine Bank, one of his 
sons was cashier; another son acted as the 
President's secretary ; a brother was paying 
teller; a son-in-law, note teller; a daughter, 
the note-teller’s secretary; and a nephew, 
check clerk. By this family concern the 
checks of GRANT and WARD were certified 
without limit, so that everything went on 
swimmingly until May 6th; when suddenly, 








at 11 o'clock in the forenoon, the Marine 
Bank closed its doors. The immediate cause 
of the closure was an order from the Presi- 
dent, who, as it subsequently transpired, 
found that GRANT and WARD’S checks 
upon the Bank—amounting in one day 
(sth May) to $750,000—had left the latter 
adefaulter at the Clearing House to the 
extent of more than half a million dollars, 
and that WARD’s promise to deposit col- ` 
lateral securities for the over-draft had not 
been fulfilled. The bubble beingthus burst, 
disclosures followed quickly, representing 
in substance what we have related above. 
WARD’S last escapade, the day before the 
crash, had been to sign ten checks, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to $215,000, on the 
First National Bank, where he had a private 
account of $2,000. These checks were 
passed through the Clearing House on May 
5th, and were paid without reference to the 
Bank, as the latter, unfortunately for itself, 
happened to have a large balance to its 
credit at the Clearing House. WARD 
owned real estate in New York to the 
value of more than a million, but this he 
assigned, on the very eve of the crash, to 
a Mr. WARNER, his creditor to the extent 
of some two hundred thousand dollars. 
The assignment was at first supposed to 
have been wholly fraudulent, but subse- 
quent investigations somewhat modified 
this verdict. The GRANTS gave up every- 
thing that was left to them, the General 
instantly making over the deeds of his pro- 
perty to Mr. VANDERBILT, from whom, as 
stated above, he had borrowed $150,000. 
VANDERBILT, however, returned the deeds 
with a most sympathetic letter, but it is 
nevertheless probable that the General 
will forfeit everything he possesses. He 
will not, however, suffer an irreparable 
loss, as a bill has been introduced into the 
Senate proposing to place him on the 
retired list of the army, with the rank and 
full pay of General, and it is expected that 
this measure will be speedily carried. An 
impression is growing that a defence of 
insanity will be set upon Warp’s behalf, 
and we cannot but hope that it will be 
successfully established. 


THE “NORTH CHINA DAILY 
NEWS” AND THE UNITED 
STATES NAVY. 
ay 

HE unfortunate trouble between the 
North China Daily News and an 
officer of the United States Navy has 
been made the subject of much bitter 
comment. We call the incident unfortu- 
nate, not merely because it does little 
credit to either of those principally con- 
cerned, but because it has exposed the 
Daily News to attacks which the gene- 
ral character of that journal in no respect 
warrants. The limit of our Shanghai 
contemporary’s error, in the first place, 
was that he reproduced, without comment 
or verification, a paragraph from the Foo- 
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chow Herald, reflecting injuriously, and, 
as it now appears, falsely, on the conduct 
of the officers of an American man-of-war. 
Everybody knows that it is the custom 
with newspapers in China and Japan to 
fill up a good deal of their space by extract- 
ing items from the columns of the outport 
press. The authority for such extracts is 
always given, and though it cannot be said 
that this wholly removes, it certainly large- 
ly mitigates, the responsibility of the re- 
publishing journal. When, however, the 
extracts contain matter of a personal na- 
ture, and, above all, when they are calcu- 
lated to injure personal reputations, their 
indiscriminate reproduction can scarcely 
be regarded as less culpable than their 
original publication. Our readers are in a 
position to judge for themselves how far 
this principle is recognised in the East. 
They can very easily see what measure of 
discretion is exercised, or how much the 
necessity of filling its columns weighs with 
a republishing journal against the injustice 
of helping to bruit abroad ex-parte state- 
ments. It is not so long since a cruel and 
wholly baseless charge of callousness and 
impiety, ventilated by an out-port journal 
against certain missionaries, was reprinted 
by a Yokohama newspaper without reflec- 
tion or query ; nor is it so long since attacks 
made by another out-port journal upon one 
of Her Majesty’s Consuls—a gentleman of 
learning and high reputation—were reck- 
lessly reproduced and taken as a text for 
further abuse by another Yokohama news- 
paper, without regard for the obvious fact 
that since the editor of the out-port journal 
was himself defendant in the case under 
review, his version could not, with any 
semblance of justice, be received as con- 
clusive. We mention these instances 
merely for the purpose of showing that the 
fault committed by the North China Daily 
News, though grave enough in the abstract, 
finds so many precedents in the history of 
Eastern journalism, that it might fairly 
have escaped censure at the hands of 
fellow-sinners. But it appears to us, dis- 
tant readers of the Shanghai journals, that 
the attitude assumed by two of them to- 
wards their contemporary, is influenced 
less by sentiments of generosity or fair- 
ness than by a consuming desire to find 
fault. The North China Daily News can 
never be right, it would seem, in the eyes 
of these critics; and it has, moreover, a 
habit, above all others galling to eager 
detractors, the habit of totally ignoring 
abuse. The silence of contempt is terribly 
cutting. Men who habitually employ such 
a buckler must expect to be assailed with 
double violence when they expose them- 
selves to just attack. This has been the 
case with our Shanghai contemporary. 
Having reprinted—doubtlessinadvertently, 
for the selection of extracts cannot always 
be carefully supervised—an injurious para- 
graph from the Foochow Herald, the 
Shanghai editor found himself, one day, 
confronted by an angry naval officer, who 
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demanded the insertion of an apology, and 
enforced his demand by the aid of a cane, 
whether simply flourished or actually ap- 
plied we cannot say. Of course the editor 
could not consent to submit his columns 
to this species of dictation, and equally, 
of course, he took measures to obtain 

But they were unfortunate mea- 
His obvious remedy lay in a court 
of law: he addressed himself, however, to 
the naval authorities. Now, it is obvious 
that in matters of this sort, the latter’s inter- 
ference, though it might be proper under 
certain circumstances, cannot reasonably 
or legally be invoked at Shanghai. Asa 
general rule, offences committed by mem- 
bers of the Army or Navy against civilians 
are not justiciable by military authority, 
except in places where there is no com- 
petent court of civil judicature. The 
Shanghai editor’s obvious remedy was an 
appeal to the United States Consular Court. 
He could not+possibly expect to receive 
from the naval authorities any satisfaction 
other than a polite reminder that the 
question was entirely personal between 
himself and his assailant. This was ex- 
actly what he did receive. But it seems 
to have given him great and unjusti- 
fiable umbrage. For, under the caption 
“Condonation of Ruffianism by an Ame- 
rican Admiral,” he quickly published the 
correspondence between himself and the 
commander of the man-of-war in question, 
accompanying it by a statement that the 
Admiral and the Captain of the vessel had 
“combined to shield the perpetrator of the 
outrage and to ignore his offence,” and 
that the U.S. Navy had not much reason 
to be concerned about newspaper com- 
ments so long as it had men like the 
editor’s assailant in its ranks, and “ Admi- 
rals and Captains who encouraged them in 
the commission of lawlessness and outrage.” 
Much excuse will be found for these unjust 
and ill-advised utterances in the indigna- 
tion under which a man naturally labours 
who has been subjected to a personal 
assault, and it may be taken for granted 
that the Admiral and the Captain will rely 
on the discretion of the public to recognise 
the entire groundlessness of such charges. 
But the matter has been taken up and 
commented upon in somewhat warm terms 
by a local contemporary, who goes so far 
as to say, that “the officers of the Enter- 
prise are quite as much in the wrong as 
the editor of the North China Daily News,” 
and that, “if they do not repudiate the 
violence of Mr. BOOK, they must be con- 
tent to accept the stigma of being guilty of 
conduct unbecoming to officers and gentle- 
men.” Apologizing for the use of a rude 
expression, we must be permitted to say 
that all this seems to us very great non- 
sense. The officers of the Enterprise are 
not called upon to take any action whatso- 
ever in the matter, even supposing that 
there existed for them any practicable 
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method of “repudiation.” As we have 


observed already, the case between the 
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editor of the North China Daily News and 
his assailant must be judged by a civil 
court, and pending its possible submission 
to such a tribunal, any expression of opinion 
on the part of the naval authorities would 
be as indiscreet as it is unnecessary. One 
would really imagine that no sooner is a 
complaint formulated by a civilian against 
a naval officer, than it becomes the duty of 
the latter's comrades to unite in supporting 
the accusation. As for the officer who 
made use of his cane so early in the dis- 
cussion, it will certainly be admitted that he 
behaved with most foolish and unbecoming 
roughness. He would have done very 
much better had he addressed himself quietly 
to the editor, and, pointing out the errors 
contained in the extract, desired the in- 
sertion of a correction. But men do not 
always choose the best route open to them. 
and there are circumstances under which 
their mistakes are pardonable. The libel 
in question being directed against several 
unnamed officers of the Enterprise, a legal 
remedy was impossible ; while the terms of 
the libel were of such a nature that direct 
contradiction seemed out of the question. 
An appeal to the publisher was, therefore, 
the only resource, and in the United States 
appeals based upon similar considerations 
are seldom of a pacific nature. The trucu- 
lent officer simply forgot that he was not 
at school. His indignation at the insult 
put upon his cloth betrayed him into a 
stupid demonstration; but to say that his 
conduct “at once puts him outside of the 
pale of gentlemen” is a little hyperbolic, 
The North China Daily News seems to 
think that a British naval officer could not 
possibly be guilty of such a proceeding. If 
he were more familiar with the history of 
the service he might be of a different 
opinion. Neither side has much to boast 
of in the business, and the sooner it is con- 
signed to oblivion the better. In our eyes, 
its most regretable features are, that 
unwarrantable charges should have been 
made in Shanghai and repeated in Yoko- 
hama against the officers of the Enterprise, 
and that the North China Daily News, of all 
journals in the East, should have allowed it- 
self to be betrayed into utterances savouring 
solittle of its wonted courtesy and discretion. 





MONEY MARKET. 
SS 


T does not often happen that an En- 
glish Budget contains matter of special 
interest for Japan. The financial statement 
recently made by Mr. CHILDERS to the 
House of Commons is, however, añ excep- 
tion to the rule. Few persons imagined 
that a year so little favourable to commercial 
prosperity in general would see the English 
Three per Cents. converted into Two and 
Three-quarters or Two and a Half per 
Cents. Nevertheless, the conversion would 
long ago have been possible but for a series 
of abnormal events—beginning with the 
Crimean war and ending with that between 
Russia and Turkey —which disturbed 
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Europe between 1853 and 1878, and 
prevented the English Consols from esta- 
blishing themselves, for any length of time, 
above par. Add to thisthe immense develop- 
ment of railway construction during that 
period, the transformation of the mercantile 
marine, the extension of foreign commerce, 
and the growth of the Colonies, all of which 
helped to raise the rate of interest, and it 
will be seen that there were many and 
sufficient influences conbining to defer the 
operation which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer now finally contemplates. Only 
within the past three years have the 
Three per Cents. risen above par, and Mr. 
CHILDERS is evidently resolved to observe 
the traditions of English finance by seizing 
the opportunity with the least possible delay. 

Following Mr. CHILDERS’ calculations 
accurately, the significance of his anticipa- 
tion is this—that Great Britain can now 
borrow money at 2'7 percent. In point of 
credit she stands at the head of all nations. 
At the same time, itis easy to showthat a fall 
in the rate of interest has everywhere been 
taking place of late years. To cite a few 
examples—the American Four per Cents., 
which were quoted at 118 to 120 in 1881, 
now standat 128; the Italian Five per Cents. 
were at 89 in 1881 and are now at 94 to 
95; the Austrian Four per Cents. have risen 
from 8o and 81 to nearly 84 in the same 
period; the Russian Five per Cents., despite 
the exceptional troubles through which that 
country has passed, now stand at 97 against 
95 in 1881; and similar results are to be 
recorded of Spain, Portugal, and Sweeden. 
Exceptions tothe rule are Belgium, France, 
and Turkey; especially the last, whose 
stock has depreciated thirty per cent. 
Classifying the countries of the world in 
the order of their finances, we arrive at the 
following results :— 


COUNTRIES or THE First CLASS. ne 
(Where the rate of interest on public securities 


various between 2.7 and 4 per cent.) 
RATE OF INTEREST ON 
PUBLIC SECURITIES. 








England .......... . 2.7 per cent. 
United States of America’ ...... 3.1 per cent. 
Prussia . 3.6 per cent. 
Belgium . | 3.6 per cent. 
Holland . 3-75 per cent. 


‘3.85 per cent. 
i4. ` per cent. 


To this category also belong Geneva, 
several German States, British India, Aus- 
tralia, and Canada, in none of which coun- 
triesthe rate exceeds 4 per cent. 

COUNTRIES OF THE SECOND CLASS. 


(Where the rate of interest on public securities 


varies between 4} and 5} per cent.) 
IRATE OF INTEREST ON 
PUBLIC SECURITIES, 


4.7 per cent. 
4.8 per cent. 
5.25 per cent. 
5.50 per cent. 

To this category also belong the richest 
States of South America, and many of the 
English Colonies (as the Cape, Jamaica, 
Mauritius, New Zealand, &c.) 

Countries or THE THIRD Crass. | 
(Which pay their interest regularly, but owing to 
their unsettled condition or undeveloped re- 
saurces have to borrow at high rates), 








6.5 per cent. 
6.73 per cent. 
7.5 per cent. 
8.5 per cent. 
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To this category also belong the Argen- 
tine Republic, Egypt, &c. 
COUNTRIES or THE FOURTH Crass. 
(Where the national finances are entirely unsound.) 
Peru, Mexico, Venezuela, Turkey, &c. 


The point to be noted by Japanese 
financiers in all this is the state of the 
English money market. In Great Britain 
men are ready to invest millions at 2'7 per 
cent. interest. They gladly pay 107 to 
108 for Japanese 7 per cent. stock; but 
Japan, all the while, is selling the same 
stock to her own people for gt or 92. In 
other words, while she could borrow in 
London at 6.5 per cent., she is borrowing 
at home at 7.6 per cent. If the condition 
of her finances were properly understood 
in England, and the splendid prospects that 
lie before her railways explained, there can 
be no doubt that she could float a 7 per 
cent. loan at par. This means that she 
would have saved nine hundred thousand 
dollars on the ten millions she recently 
raised for purposes of railway construction. 
She could probably do even better, but 
taking the least favorable view of the 
case, the advantages to be reaped by a re- 
course to the capitalists of England would 
be very large, as a matter of mere arith- 
metic, while the stimulus which commerce 
and industry would receive by an introduc- 
tion of foreign capital at this juncture, and 
above all, by a rapid extension of the 
railway system, is incalculable. Some very 
strange counsels have been given to Japan 
on this point. An authenticated story is 
told of a gentleman well known in Eastern 
banking, who, when ex route for Tokiyo 
with a scheme that was to render the re- 
sumption of specie paymentsa speedy pos- 
sibility, called on a still better known 
colonial magnate, and was received by the 
latter with a prefatory caution, that if his 
scheme involved any borrowing of money 
abroad, there was no occasion to discuss 
it; that one feature sufficed to condemn it. 
This colonial magnate had unfortunately 
found himself, some time previously, in a 
position to put a great many extravagant 
ideas into the heads of Japanese statesmen, 
and it need scarcely be observed that his 
antipathy to foreign money received will- 
ing endorsement at the hands of men whose 
friendship to Japan was heightened by a 
touch of enmity towards the country where 
alone money could be borrowed. In spite 
of all this interested and disinterested 
counsel, we believe that Japan is rapidly 
recovering from her unworthy and wholly 
erroneous apprehension that the result of 
pecuniary obligations incurred abroad 
might resemble the mishaps of Turkey or 
Egypt. From a political point of view, 


such an apprehension has no foundation, |s 


and from a financial point of view, it 
amounts to this—that Japan is turning her 


back on the one path to wealth and con-| er 


sideration lest by following it she should 
become poor and dependent. Of a 
different nature, and much more worthy of 
the steady resolution she has brought to 
bear upon the problem of currency redemp- 


UNI 


URBA 









tion, is her desire to avoid all recourse to 
foreign aid until she has set her affairs in 
thorough order at home. An appeal to 
the European money market while kinsatsu 
were at 30 or 4o per cent. discount, could 
only have been successful at a very heavy 
cost. She is apparently determined to 
persevere in this route until the redemption 
of her currency is finally accomplished, 
and we sincerely trust that her hope will 
soon be realized. Apart from the incalcu- 
lable benefits a return to specie payments 
will confer on commerce, that result is 
most earnestly to be desired for the sake 
of the confidence it will give Japan in her 
ability to command the means of rapidly 
developing her resources. 








THE INSUFFICIENCIES OF BUD- 
DHISM AS A RELIGION. 
ap 
A Lecture delivered in the Meiji Kwaido, Tokiyo, by 
the Rev. M. L. Gorpon, M.D. 


Believing, as we do, that Christianity is the 
religion revealed to man by his Creator, and that 
it is, as from its source we should expect it to 
be, a religion at once impartial and all-sufficient, 
“the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth,” irrespective of race, language, 
country, or condition, we make its proclamation 
to the people of Japan our highest duty as it is 
our greatest privilege. 

As we preach these glad tidings month after 
month and year after year, many there are who 
hear gladly, and whose purer, happier, and more 
useful lives attest the reality of their faith. There 
are others, however, who often say to the Chris- 
tian preacher, “we already have a religion in 
Japan, and hence are under no necessity of 
accepting this religion of Jesus Christ which 
comes to us from foreign lands.” Those who 
speak in this way are, as a rule, Buddhists, and 
their meaning is that Buddhism is a religion 
sufficiently good for the Japanese people ; hence 
it is that I would ask your time and attention for 
an hour this afternoon, while I briefly speak of 
the insufficiencies of Buddhism as a religion. 

But while I shall speak of the insufficiencies 
of Buddhism, I hope not to lower myself in your 
estimation by indulging in a slanderous abuse of 
that religion. 

Its founder, Shaka,* was doubtless an honest 
and earnest seeker after deliverance from the 
miseries of this evil world, and I am by no 
means ready to say that the religion which he 
taught has been fruitless of good to mankind. 
It has without doubt borne good fruit ; but being 
simply the product of the wisdom of an ancient 
Indian sage, it exhibits many insufficiencies and 
has also both positively and negatively been the 
cause of much evil. 

In speaking of the imperfections and positively 
evil results of this religion, I hope if possible to 
avoid giving offence to any Buddhists who may 
be present, and to examine the subject with such 
an impartial mind that even they may go with 
me to the very conclusion. I may fail in the 
execution of this, but I beg you to believe that 
this is my purpose. 

Buddhism is indeed a widely spread religion. 
According to one scholar® its adherents number 





1 Any one who may take the trouble to compare this with the 
lecture as spoken or printed in Japanese, will find that while the 
two are the same “for substance of doctrine" they do not corre- 
ind exactly in minute details. One is not a close translation 
the other. The consciousness of the fact that the audiences 
would be ditferent, led naturally and almost irresistably to corre- 
sponding changes in the form of the thought presented. 
References to works in English to which the writer is indebted 
are made in the footnotes; these do not however sufficiently 
eat indebtedness (here gladly acknowledged), to the 
itel and Edkins for the result of their studies in the 
se Buddhism, and also for personal favours received 
at their hands, In his essays in the study of Japanese Buddhism 
he has been especi Ir. T. Adachi, form 
of the [do sect, t y, faithfulness, and p 
gratefully bears witness. 
















* This is the Japanese form of 

most common name used by the 

of Buddhism, 1 shall use it thro 
3 Cf, Buddhism by T. W. Rhys Davids, page $. 
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500,000,000. Of these 30,000,000 belong to 
Ceylon, Burmah, and other Southern countries ; 
and 470,000,000 are classed as Northern Bud- 
dhists, and belong to Thibet, China, Corea, 
Japan, &c. 

These numbers are doubtless too large. In 
proof of this it may be noticed that the number 
of Chinese Buddhists is given as 414,000,000 ; 
but the latest investigations make it highly 
probable that the whole population of China is 
not more than 300,000,000 souls. Furthermore, 
as is well known, the mass of the Chinese people 
are Confucianists and Tauists as well as Bud- 
dhists; and three-fourths of the people in the 
Northern provinces are said to be exclusively 
Mohammedans. (Dr. Edkins, Religion in China 
Pp. 57-58.) °* 

Again, allthe Japanese are rated as Buddhists, 
although, as is well known, there are many here 
who not only are not Buddhists, but are violent 
haters of that religion. Still, however much this 
estimate needs to be diminished, Buddhism is 
nevertheless spread over an immense territory 
and is the principal religion of a vast multitude 
of people. What is this wide-spread religion ? 
we take up the study of it, we find it 
divided into two great schools, Hinaydna and 
Mahdydna,—the Little Vehicle and the Great 
Vehicle. The sfitras of both are known in 
Japan, but no single sect makes the Hinayana 
prominent in its teaching; all are in fact 
founded on the Mahayana sûtras. The same 
seems to be true in China, Corea, and other 
Northern countries ; but Southern Buddhism is 
all of the Hinayana school, and the great 
figures in the Mahayana school, Amitabba 
(Amida), Avaldkitésvara (Kuwanon) Vâirô- 
chana (Dai Nichi), &., &c., are entirely un- 
known. Even though we confine ourselves to 
the books of the Little Vehicle we find that 
school as taught in Japan quite different from 
that of Ceylon; and “both may be considerably 
different from the original teaching of Shaka. 

We need then in the first place to discriminate, 
if possible, between Buddhism as Shaka taught 
it, and that which prevails in Japan at the 
present day, 

But this isa task of no little difficulty. Shaka 
was born in the country of Magadha, and used 
the Magadhi language, but not a single sûtra 
has come down to usin that language. His 
teaching was not written down in his day. In 
the opinion of the most competent scholars for 
several centuries after his death his teachings 
were handed down orally, and it was only after 
the lapse of more than 300 years, that they were 
reduced to writing. This, cannot be put earlier 
than 88 B.C.* In this connection reference may 
be made to one great discrepancy between the 
Buddhists of the South and those of the North. 
According to Japanese Buddhists, Shaka died on 
the 15th of the 2nd month of the 53rd year 
of the Chinese Emperor Mu, of the Chow dy- 
nasty ; that is, as reckoned in Japan, B.C. 944, 
or 2828 years ago. In China the date most 
commonly given is B.C. 1027.5 The accepted 
date in Ceylon is B.C. 543, or 2427 years ago. 
But Western scholars, largely from the study of 
the Edicts of Asoka (Aiku O) (of which more 
will be said hereafter), declare that Shaka's death 
cannot have been earlier than about 477° B.C. 
We thus see that there is on the part of the 
Northern Buddhists, an error of at least, four or 
five hundred years respecting the time of Shaka’s 








34 The Rev. Dr. Happer, in the Chinee Recorder for December, 
sting discussion of the question as to the 
dhists inthe world, He shows very clearly that 
the large nu ven to the followers of Shaka have been 
reached by an entirely ditferent method from that pursued in 
taking the census sof Christians. Following the latter method, 
he estimates the number of Buddhists in C 
the world Gin round numbers), 72,000,000, 
that these numbers are too smali to represent the influence of 
Siaka in the world, However, two things cannot be too well 
borne in mind (1) that Buddhism is nowhere the gxeiuive reii 
nn of a people tthe monks alone, not the lay 
harch. On (1) compare Rhys 
a) CE: oldenterg, dana pe 
sm of ancient Indja, so in that 
no lack of beliet, no laxity of morals, nothing 
to the priesthood could lead to the di 
A tornai excommunication of unbel 
Uy-liviny lay brothers there was n 
ices, there could not be, 
+ CI. Sacred Books of the East, vol. XIL., p 
+ Käkins” Chinese Buddhism, page 12. 
n of Religion p. 130, 
the articie of Kasawara Kenjiu in the Buddhis 
[alu Rowshlu, December, 1883. 
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death. There are various explanations of the 
way in which this error arose, the most probable 
being that of Koeppen, which is as follows :— 

Before his death Shaka prophesied that in 
1,000 years after that event his religion would 
enter China. Now Buddhism entered China 
about A.D. 64, and so in order to conform this 
event to the prophecy of Shaka, his death was 
placed more than nine hundred years before the 
Christian era. We are not sure that Koeppen's 
is the true explanation, but it is clear that while 
the Singhalese date is only sixty or seventy years 
wrong, the Northern Buddhists have an error of 
about five hundred years. We may infer also 
that in matters of doctrine the Southern Buddhists 
are much nearer the true teaching of the founder, 
an inference which will strengthen as we go on. 

The Japanese Buddhists say that Ananda 
(Anan) and Kashiapa (Kash6), disciples of 
Shaka, collected the Sûtras of the Little Ve- 
hicle; and that those of the Great Vehicle 
were in like manner collected by Anan and 
Monjushiri in Tetsuisen. Those of the Little 
Vehicle may in part have been handed down 
orally by these two disciples; but, as we have 
already seen, none of these sûtras were written 
for three centuries after Shaka's death, and hence 
long after the death of Ananda. As to that part 
of the story which relates to the Great Vehicle, it 
is enough to say here that Tetsuisen is a moun- 
tain which has no real existence, and we shall 
see further on that this school arose in a different 
time, place, and with a people of a different 
language ; and that its object is radically different 
from that of the Little Vehicle. 

‘The Chinese translations from the Tripitaka 
were made from Sanskrit. But this was never 
more than a learned language in the country 
where Shaka was born and lived; the language 
of the people being a corruption of the Sanskrit, 
a dialect closely related to the Pali. The edicts 
which were issued about 250 B.C. by Asoka 
(Aiku-6), the powerful and celebrated King of 
Magadha, go to prove this. Asoka, as already 
remarked, was a devout Buddhist, and issued to 
his subjects edicts concerning that religion, 
many of which were inscribed in stone and 
remain to this day. These edicts are not in 
Sanskrit, but in Pali, one of the dialects referred 
to. A study of these edicts shows, further, that 
at that time there were many who, instead of 
Shaka's teaching, promulgated their own opinions 
and other heretical ideas, in consequence of 
which Asoka called a council of one thousand 
priests and after a conference of nine months 
the sfitras containing the genuine teaching of 
Shaka were fixed upon, and a list of these is 
found in one of the edicts. 

‘The year following the Great Council, Mahinda, 
a son of Asoka, taking with him priests and 
nuns, went to Ceylon, bearing in their memories 
the sûtras fixed upon in the Council. There 
they taught Buddhism, which ere long became 
the religion of the state. These sfitras, after- 
ward written down in Pali, remain to this day in 
the original language, and Ceylon being an 
island, and so having comparatively little inter- 
course with other lands, and Buddhism having 
never been persecuted there, but always being 
under the approval and patronage of the govern- 
ment, if we would seek the nearest approach to 
Shaka's original teaching we must undoubtedly 
go to Ceylon.” Scholars tell us that these Pali 
sûtras are all of the Hinayina school; that the 
Mahayana sûtras are not only not referred to at 
all in Asoka’s inscription, but are also unknown 
in Ceylon and other Southern Countries even to 
the present day. Hence we are led to infer that 
they had a later origin; of which more will be 
said further on. 

What do these old Pali sfitras say of Shaka? 
Of course, being ignorant of Pali, I have no 
opinion of my own to offer on the subject. But, 
as is well known, there are many European 
scholars who spend their lives in the study of 
these subjects, so that Buddhist priests from 








| Japan go to them to learn the ancient languages of 


oT he Text, an it ties before us, stands so well against all 
Proofs, whether we compare its different parts one with another, 
Er with the lite thar in yet known of ite Northern soumencee 
thi if arding these Pali books as, in fact, the 











their religion, Of Pali scholars and students of 
Buddhism, Dr. H. Oldenberg, of Berlin University, 
and T. W. Rhys Davids, of London, stand in the 
very front rank, and I shall follow them, largely, 
in what I shall say of Early Buddhism.*® 

Five or six hundred years before the Christian 
Era, there lived south-west of the Himalaya moun- 
tains an Aryan tribe, called Sakyas, whose Capital 
was Kapilavastu. ‘They were rich and proud, and 
often at war with neighbouring tribes. Among 
them was a wealthy land-holder named Suddho- 
dana Gotama, whose wife Maya gave birth to a 
son who was called Siddhartha. The mother, 
however, died soon after the birth of the child 
who was therefore reared by his aunt Mahahaja- 
pati, another wife of Suddhodana. 

Early in life Siddhartha also was married, and 
one child, a son, Rahula, was born to him. At 
the age of 29, owing doubtless to the views of 
the world which prevailed at that time as a place 
of sorrow and suffering only, he became an 
ascetic, and of his life up to this time the brief 
outline just given is practically all the reliable 
knowledge we have. 

In the Buddhist books of Japan, Shaka is said 
to have been the son of a King, and to have 
been born in the Lumbini garden amid many 
most miraculous signs. Heavenly dragons, it 
is said, brought warm water for his bath, and a 
lotus flower, springing suddenly from the ground, 
received him on its bosom—such stories are un- 
doubtedly of far later origin. Japanese Bud- 
dhists seem to be of the same opinion; for the 
new edition of S#akafu,” the standard biography 
of Shaka, is greatly abridged from the previous 
edition. That Shaka’s stature was sixteen feet, 
that riding in his chariot from the North, East, 
West, and South gates of Kapilavasiu he saw 
first an old man, then a sick man, a corpse, and 
finally a begging ascetic, and so was led to take 
up the ascetic life, are also stories not found in 
the Pali Sfitras and so cannot be accepted as 
genuine ; the real truth here being, in all pro- 
bability, that his meditations on old age, disease, 
and death, led to his abandonment of the world. 
The account of Shaka's temptation must be put 
in the same catagory. 


If we trace back the history of Buddhism to 
its origin, we find it closely connected with Brah- 
manism. In very ancient times, Aryan tribes, 
coming from the north into the Ganges valley, 
drove out the ancient inhabitants and took their 
possessions for their own. Here under new 
surroundings, by contact with the original in- 
habitants and the influence of a tropical cli- 
mate, these people ceased to be young and 
strong, and became more and more a prey to 
morbid impressions of the sorrow and suffering 
of the world—impressions which seem indis- 
solubly linked with the Indian character—with 
no idea of the freedom of the human will, with 
all the interests of the present world absorbed 
in and hidden by the contemplation of the world 
to come, they became “ wholly strangers to the 
highest interests and ideals which are the basis 
of all healthy national life.” Without patriotism, 
with no thought of the improvement of country 
or people, they become mere contemplative 
philosophers, spending days and years in the 
practice of various rites and austerities, looking 
upon the ascetic, though a beggar, as far above 
Kings in dignity and honor. 





These Brahman ascetics believed in metemp- 
sychosis. The Buddhist Femma is Fama, the 
Brahmanic God of death, Bishamon “was 
originally Kuyéra, the Brahmanic God of Wealth;” 
and Taishaku-ten is Indra, the God of rain. 
Among these ascetics were many enlightened, 
i.e. many Buddha, and, as is well known, Bud- 
dhist monasticism was a direct resultof Brahmanic 
asceticism. 

When Shaka left his home he became one of 
these ascetics, and for seven years he practiced 









* Lectures on the Origa: and Grow th of ‘Rell ion, as llivatrated 
by some prints in the Hise Bodden, by T W Be 
Davids Hibbert Lectures, 1881) G. P. Pulnam’s Sony New York, 

Buddhism, by T. W. R. Davids, Pott, Young & Co, New York. 

ith, Hie Life, His Doctrine His Order., By Dr. Hermann 
Oidenberg. Fransiated om the German TAS 
Wilia and Namste, Lanian, Siei, ta Gree Ea 
Hdited by Max Muller, Oxford, Clarendon Press. 

his is an abridgementof the Sotra translated by Beal, under 

the name of “ The Romantic Legend.” 
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their austere rites without attaining that peace 
and rest of mind which he was seeking. At 
the end of seven years he abandoned all their 
austerities and began teaching the Four Sacred 
Truths, which he himself had discovered, and by 
which he attained wisdom (z.e. became a Buddha) 
under the Tree of Knowledge. 

-These truths treat of— 

1. Suffering. 

2, The Origin of Suffering (which is in the 
desires). 

3. The Extinction of Suffering (Nirvana). 

4. The path to the Extinction of Suffering. 

This path, “the holy eight-fold path”—is 
Right Belief, Right Aspiration, Right Speech, 
Right Conduct, Right Means of Livelihood, 
Right Endeavour, Right Memory, Right Medita- 
tion. By this path one may enter Nirvana. 

Concerning the meaning of Nirvana, opinions 
are so many and various that to even speak of 
them all would require no little time, while the 
corresponding profit could not be great. I shall 
briefly refer to it latter on, and so forbear its 
discussion. For the present I ask your attention, 
however, to several points in connection with 
this early Buddhism :— 


1. Shaka's teaching looked to self-culture 
alone. He became a Buddha with no help from 
others, and he in turn, although he teaches the 
way of salvation to others, neither offers to help 
them himself nor tells them of any outside help 
to be had either from gods, Buddhas, or any- 
thing else. Shaka looked with contempt upon the 
gods believed in by the people of his age, and 
declared the Arhat, the good man, to be superior 
to them. His system is and was meant to be 
atheistic. 

Ata certain time he said to one of his dis- 
ciples, “ I am now frail, Ananda, I am an old 
man who has finished his pilgrimage; eighty 
years old am I. Be to yourselves, Ananda, your 
own light, your own refuge ; seek no other refuge. 
Let the truth be your light and your refuge, seek 
no other refuge * * whosoever now, 
Ananda, or after my departure, shall be his own 
light, his own refuge, and shall seek no other 
refuge, whosoever shall take the truth as his own 
light and his refuge and shall seek no other refuge, 
such will henceforth be my true disciples.”? ° 


2. According to Shaka man has no immortal 
soul. “A seeing, a hearing, a conceiving, 
above all a suffering, takes place; but an ex- 
istence which may be regarded as the seer, the 
hearer, the sufferer, is not recognized in Bud- 
dhism.”* As in the case where the parts of a 
chariot, pole, axle, wheels, body, &c., come 
together the word “chariot” is used ; so where 
there is the union of corporeal form, sensations, 
perceptions, conformations, and consciousness, 
the word person is used; but here subject, in the 
strict sense of the word, there is none. 

3. But if no soul, then, it is needless to say, 
no personal, individual, existence in the future. 
The good or bad deeds in one life are followed 
by gain or loss in a future life, but as already 
said there is no continuation of personal in- 
dividual life in any intelligible sense. The 
flame of one lamp may serve to light a flame in 
another, but the flames are nevertheless two 
different things. 

But how is it after entering Nirvana? That 
Nirvana is practical annihilation corresponds very 
well with Buddhist teaching. “Do those who 
enter Nirvana really cease to exist?” is a ques- 
tion which Shaka’s disciples pressed upon him. 
But he evaded it. Of this Dr. Oldenberg says, 
“through the shirking of the question as to the 
existence or non-existence of the Ego, is heard 
the answer, to which the premises of Buddhism 
tended ; the Ego is not, or what is equivalent ; 
the Nirvana is annihilation:”1* at the most 
Shaka gave no positive encouragement’ to any 
hope for the future. 

If we turn now to the consideration of the 
Great Vehicle we learn that, although there are 
some points not yet clear, the verdict of the best 





1° Buddha, Oldenberg, p. 198. 
2 Buddha, Oldenberg, p. 253. 
34 Buddha p. 373. 
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scholarship?® is that its founder was Nagarjuna 
(Raju Sanzo), and that it did not arise in| 
Magadha, the birthplace of Shaku, but far away | 
in North-west India. There Brahmanism was| 
much more prevalent than in Magadha, and! 
Sanskrit was the language of the common people. 
Hence the sfitras of the Little Vehicle were 
translated into Sanskrit, and to these were added 
many newly-made books of the Mahay4na school. 

In earlier Buddhism attention was chiefly 
directed to the attainment of Nirvana. Further- 
more, it was taught that after the end of the 
present religious system (variously estimated at 
from 4,000 years upwards), the world would 
become so wicked that all knowledge of the law 
would be lost, and a new Buddha, Maitreya, 
must necessarily come into the world to make a 
new proclamation of the law. Hence it was 
that three or four centuries after the death of 
Shaka, Buddhist believers came to think far less 
of securing one’s own personal deliverance from 
the evils of the world by entering Nirvana, and 
much more of the duties of a bodhisattwa, by 
which merit might be acquired sufficient for the 
salvation of multitudes of others. 

At first there was no thought of overthrowing 
the earlier teaching, but the new doctrine being 
in its essence diametrically opposed to the old, 
the result was that the sûtras of the Little Vehicle, 
though valued as history, speedily fell into disue- 
tude as religious teaching; and the Mahayana 
Sdtras only were made the basis of religious in- 
struction, In order to secure for these new 
made sfitras the belief of the people that they 
were the teaching of Shaka, the typical be- 
ginning of the old sfitras, “ thus by me it has 
been heard,” was prefixed. In order also to 
encourage the people in the practice of the 
duties of a bodhisattwa, many fictitious bodhi- 
sattwas were imagined and declared to have 
been Shaka’s hearers when the New Sfitras were 
taught. And giving free rein to the imagination, 
the number of there fictitious beings was from 
time to time increased, so that in the end, the 
age of a sûtra could be determined by the num- 
ber of bodhisattwas said to have been present. To 
give an example, the names of Avalokitesvara 
and Manjushiri are not in the Lalita Vistara 
(Jindo Yukikiyo), but are in the Sfitra of the 
Lotus of the Wonderful Law (Miyo-ho-renge- 
kiyo) ; hence it is concluded that the former is 
the earlier of the two, a conclusion established 
also on independent grounds. 

As already remarked, in the Mahayana Sûtras 
there is an evident recognition of the unsatisfying 
nature of the Hinayana Sfitras, which therefore 
was followed by an attempt to make good their de- 
ficiencies by the dgctrine of salvation through the 
power of imaginary Buddhas and bodhisattwas. 

If we study the condition of mankind the 
world over, we find that everywhere there are 
such evidences of weakness and sin that men 
instinctively lift their hearts for help to some 
being or beings above them, wiser, stronger, 
better than they, calling them gods, spirits, 
Buddhas, or referring to them by some other 
name. So undoubtedly true is this, that man 
may very properly be called a praying animal, 
a religious animal. As man is possessed of 
these ineradicable instincts, later followers of 
Shaka in India, Ceylon, and other southern 
countries, disobeying their master’s teaching, 
either worshipped him as a god or worshipped, 
various other gods and demons. In the North, 
giving full play to their imagination, they sought 
to satisfy this instinct by the worship of such ficti- 
tious beings as Amitabha, Akshobhya, and many 
others.‘* In the northern countries also the 
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worship of demons, the worship of stars, the 
worship of the innumerable gods of Japan and 
elsewhere, was associated with the worship of 
Buddhas. By this means Buddhism become 
rapidly powerful, but it was also the clearest 
evidence of its inherent inability to satisfy man’s 
nature. The remark may be made here once 
for all concerning these Mahâyâna sûtras, that 
vhile they in many respects more nearly meet the 
instincts of mankind than does the earlier teach- 
ing, they are, as has been shown, destitute of 
the authority of Shaka’s name, and are rendered 
utterly worthless as a religion, because even in 
the minds of many priests the beings whose 
aid is invoked are destitute of all outward actual 
existence. 

In the same way man’s instinctive belief that 
he is a sow/, asserts itself even when he is be- 
guiled into declaring the opposite to be true. 
Hence the Northern Buddhists not only re- 
cognize a soul in man, but teach that matter is 
the production of mind. A distinguished 
Buddhist priest once said to me, “ according to 
the Hinayana school, matter was the eternal : 
according to the Mahâyâyana school, matter is 
regarded as a reflection of mind.” Even in 
Northern Buddhism the Christian idea of the 
soul as an endless personal identity is not 
reached ; but the ordinary teaching of the priests 
of Japan is far more in accord with the instincts 
of mankind in this respect than was early 
Buddhism. 


It is just the same with respect to the doctrine 
of the future. Nirvana is unsatisfying. It has 
never been popular among the Northern Bud- 
dhists.** These—the mass of the people—look 
for areal and conscious existence in the world 
to come—in Sukhavati (Goku-Raku), and other 
heavens where the highest gratification of the 
senses is pictured. 

We thus see very plainly an attempt on the 
part of the Mahayana school to make up the in- 
sufficiencies of the Hinayâna school; but if we 
carefully study the sûtras of the former school 
and the condition of its various sects we shall 
see that, having cut loose from established fact, 
and given full play to the imagination, they 
not only disagree with Shaka’s early teaching as 
we have seen, but so thoroughly do the various 
sects disagree among themselves that there 
results a confusion in doctrine and worship, so 
great that no intelligent man can find in the 
Buddhism of Japan or China anything which 
meets the wants of his religious nature. 





To these disagreements, and manifest absur- 
dities let us turn our thoughts for a few moments. 
To understand them we need no knowledge of 
Sanskrit or Pali, or of the ancient history of 
China or India; we have only to use our eyes 
and ears in the study of the Buddhism which we 
see around us every day. 


Take for example the Zen Dai sect. It 
divides the Tripitaka into four portions. It was 


not Shaka's object to teach any of these except 
the fourth, the Sûtra of the Lotus of the Wonder- 
ful Law. The first-three were taught because 
the people were not ready for the fourth ; th 
do not contain Shaka's true mind, and so have 
only a temporary value. The one book of per- 
manent value is the Sitra of the Lotus of the 
Wonderful Law—the Saddharma Pundarika 
Sfitra. 

This sect being founded on the doctrine of self- 
culture, it is not necessary to pray to Buddhas, 
bodhisattwas, gods, or other beings; but as men 
naturally have praying hearts it allows them 
lo pray to whomsoever they please—a very ac- 
commodating religion indeed—and hence there 
are temples of this sect dedicated to the worship 
of Amida, Shaka, and other Buddhas and 
bodhisattwas. 


The Shingon sect bases its teaching not upon 





v | the Hinayana Sûtras nor the Sûtra of the Wonder- 


ful Law ‘so highly prized by the Ten Dai sect. 


| According to this sect, the one Stra of import- 


ance is the Sfitra which teaches the worship of 
Vairdtchana, one of the Dhyani Buddhas. But 
they worship Akshobya (another Dhyani Buddha) 
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also, and many other gods and Buddhas. This 
sect in its doctrine belongs to those which teach 
the duty of self-culture, but its followers are 
encouraged to acquire merit by repeating magical 
formulas, and many superstitious practices are 
indulged in. 

If we turn now to the 7édé sect, we find that 
its “ Sacred Books” are not the Hinayana Sitras 
nor the Stitra of the Lotus of the Wonderful 
Law, nor the V4irdtchana Sûtra, held in such 
high esteem by the sect just spoken of. The 
teaching of this sect is based on the so-called 
Fidd sambu kiyo. (The Sutras concerning the 
Pure Land) and the Ojo Jédo Ron (Aparimita- 
yus stra sâstra) by Vasubandha (Tenjin Bo- 
satsu). All other books of the Tripitaka are 
held in comparatively low esteem. In early 
Buddhism, knowledge was exalted; the attain- 
ment of buddhaship meaning enlightenment. 
The Jédo sect, on the contrary, teaches salvation 
for the ignorant by trusting to the help of Amida 
Buddha, or his servants Avaldhitesvara (Ku- 
wanon) or Mahasthama (Seishi). In theory these 
alone are to be worshpiped; in practice priests 
and people unite in worshiping other Buddhas, 
bodhisattwas, and innumerable gods. 

Let us pass now to the Shin sect. This is in 
fact a branch from the Jédo sect and uses the 
same “ Sacred Books.” It teaches, however, that 
the only object of worship is Amitibha, and its 
practice in this respect more nearly conforms to 
its teaching than that of most other sects. 


In the Jodo sect they are taught to pray to 
Amitabha all life long. In the Shin sect, how- 
ever, they say that this is not true “Salvation by 
the Power of Another;” but that even once 
calling upon the name of Amitabha, is sufficient 
for salvation, all further repetition of the formula 
Namu Amida Butsu being thanksgiving for 
salvation already received. 

Of all the sects of Buddhists in Japan, this is 
farthest from the original teaching of Shaka. 
It puts a low estimate on moral conduct, and 
it is said that more persons from this sect are 
in prison than from any other sect. In their 
O Fumi, which ranks next to the “Sacred 
Books ” just mentioned, it is said: “ The object 
before the believer of this sect is not to cleanse 
a bad heart or to check wayward thoughts. A 
man may buy, sell, or engage in other business, 
but his only object is with a single heart to trust 
in Amitâbha for his help to be born into the 
Western Paradise. The calling upon the name 
of Amitabha has no other object than this.” 

In this connection, the words of Prof. Max 
Muller, of Oxford University, may be quoted. 
I give them in a somewhat abbreviated form. 
Referring to the Buddhist priests who have gone 
to Oxford to study Sanskrit and Pali, he speaks 
of the Mahayana’ stitras, and especially of this 
doctrine of Amitabha, as follows: This sounds 
to us very different from the original teaching of 
Buddh And so it is. Nevertheless, it is the 
most widely read sûtra in Japan.” “Repeat the 
name of Amitâbha as often as you can, and you 
will go straight to Swakhavati and be happy 
forever.” Buddha taught that as a man soweth 
so shall be reap, and that by a stock of good 
works accumulated on earth the way is opened 
to higher knowledge and higher bliss. This 
sûtra says no. Not by good works done on 
earth, but by a mere repetition of the name of 
itabha is an entrance gained to the land 
It may be that in a lower stage of 
ation even such teaching has produced 
some kind of good. But Japan is surely ripe 
for better things. Is it not high time that the 
millions of Japan who profess faith in Buddha, 
should be taught that this doctrine of Amitabha, 
and all the Mahayana doctrine, is a secondary 
form of Buddhism, a corruption of the pure 
doctrine of Shaka, and that if they mean to be 






























Buddhists they should return to the words of | 


Buddha as they are preserved to us in the old 
sûtras? But these latter are evidently far less 
considered in Japan than the silly and mischie- 
vous stories of Amitabha and his paradise. Bud- 
dha, I feel convinced, never knew even the names 
of Amitibha, Avalokitesvara, or Sukhavati.!® 
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I have already referred to the wide separa- 
tion between the teaching of this sect and 
that of early Buddhism. One or two other 
points may be mentioned. And first, they 
put little stress upon the “Law of Karma.” 
Again, they eat flesh and marry; things strictly 
forbidden in early Buddhism, where the disciple 
left home, family, and friends, as did Shaka, and 
became an ascetic. This is not done by the 
Shin priests. They live under their own roof, 
eat flesh, drink saké, and have their wives and 
concubines. What would be Shaka's thoughts 
at the sight of all this? What would he say of 
the conduct of the head of one branch of this 
sect who, as every one knows, has in addition to 
his wife at least a half a score of concubines? 
What a view of morality, what an estimate of 
woman is implied in the fact, also well-known, 
that several were given to be concubines of the 
Head of the Sect as a religious act (and so ac- 
cepted) by Buddhist believers? Shall we not 
exclaim with Professor Muller, “surely Japan 
is ripe for better things” than this “ silly and 
mischievous doctrine of Amitabha”? 

Time would fail me to enumerate the many 
insufficiencies and inconsistencies of Buddhism, 
but one or two others may be referred to. 

The Zen sect speaks slightingly of other sects 
which make Sûtras the basis of their teaching ; 
and boasts of its own exclusive reliance on in- 
ward illumination. And yet, as an actual fact, 
many priests of this sect do read the “ Sûtra of 
the Lotus of the Good Law,” and other books.” 


But what shall we say of the Nichi Ren sect? 
This, although calling itself a Buddhist sect, is 
always saying hard things of other sects. The 
Jédo, Shin, and Zen believers are destined for 
punishment in some of the various hells, while 
other sects are pronounced the destroyers and 
robbers of their country. They worship the stars, 
especially the North star; Katé Kiyomasa, the 
persecutor of Christianity in the 16th century, 
and many and various gods. They offer forked 
datkon to Daikokuten, and pomegranates to 
Kishibojin, Haritf, the sometime destroyer of 
many children ; exorcise foxes from persons 
possessed thereby, and practice imany other 
similar absurdities. 

This cursory examination of the various sects 
of Japanese Buddhists shows us that they are 
opposed to each other as regards the sûtras 
which form their ‘Sacred Books,” as to the 
beings they worship, and also as to the means 
and method of securing salvation. What is the 
meaning of all this? Is it not clearly this, that 
none of these various forms of Buddhism satis- 
fies the needs of man’s weak and sinful heart? 
This great fact of failure to satisfy man’s needs 
is the explanation, and the only rational explana- 
tion, of the constant changes made in Buddhist 
teaching as the centuries have gone by and as it 
has encountered different races and civilizations. 
This alone sufficiently accounts for the multiply- 
ing of Buddhas and bodhisattwas in the teaching 
of all the Northern countries, and the mixing 
with Buddhist rites the worship of demons in 
Ceylon ; “ nats ” in Burmah ; the extravagances 
of the Yantra school in Thibet ; Tauist worship 
in China, and the worship of all the Shinto gods 
in Japan. If a physician has a medicine which 
always cures a certain disease he does not spend 
his days in search of some other medicine to treat 
that disease. For him to do so would be to 
confess the insufficient power of the medicine 
which he possesses. This is the interpretation 
which we must place upon that confusion in 
which the constant changes made in the teach- 
ing of Buddhists have resulted. 

But here Iam sure to be met with the ques- 
tion, Are there not sects in the Christian 
Church? Yes, there are, but the fact needs to 
be clearly apprehended that the existence of 
sects among Christians is.a very different thing 
from the sects of Buddhism. 

Forexample: I look upon this Bible as God's 
revealed will, and aim to make it the guide of 
my life. Around me are those of different 
nationalities and denominations, but not one of 














them has a different Bible. If we go to those | 
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branches of the Christian body farthest separated | 
from the Christian represented here, the Roman! 


and Greek Churches, and ask them if the Bible 
is not God’s Revelation to man, his guide in the 
discharge of the duties of the present world and 
in the preparation for the world to come, they 
will most assuredly answer in the affirmative, 
acknowledging it to be their rule of faith and 
practice also. 

But is there no difference? Yes, there isa 
difference. Those two Churches accept the 
New Testament exactly as we have it without 
addition or change ; they also accept the Old 
‘Testament as we have it, but add thereto a few 
unimportant books. Yet these few small books 
contain no new doctrine. They have no other 
God than Him we worship ; no other Saviour ; no 
different way of salvation. It is true that we look 
upon some of these Christians as in error on some 
points of more or less importance, such as the 
worship of Mary, the saints, &c., &c., but even they 
would put Mary and other saints far far below 
God. And it is not because they have a few 
books which we do not recognize as a part of 
the Sacred Canon that they thus err—but because 
of a wrong interpretation and explanation of this 
Bible which all Christians accept in common 
with them. 

Among the Christians of all nations there are 
none who deny that this is God's revelation ; 
there are none who do not worship Jehovah as 
the only true God; there are none who refuse to 
trust in Jesus Christ as the only “name under 
heaven given among men where by we must be 
saved ;” or who deny the necessity of seeking 
the cleansing of the Holy Spirit of God. Hence, 
itis that I boldly declare that the existence of 
sects in the Christian Church is something 
totally different from the confusion and opposi- 
tion in the teaching and practice of Buddhists. 
Here some one meets us with the assertion that 
the differences between the Little and Great 
Vehicles have their parallel in the differences 
between the Old and New Testaments. As 
Christian believers who receive the Old Testa- 
ment do not pronounce the new false because it 
differs from the Old; so it is said the Sûtras of 
the Great Vehicle are not necessarily false 
because they differ from early Buddhism. 





This has a semblance of truth, but a little 
thought will show the great difference. 

Note that history tells us nothing of Buddhism 
before Shaka came into the world. There was 
Brahmanism, and from this Shaka borrowed 
largely; but Brahmanism did not prophesy of 
the coming of Shaka. Before him there was 
not a single Buddhist book. 

The Old Testament books, however, were all 
produced long before Christ's time. Some five 
hundred, some a thousand, years and more 
before the Christian Era, In them are the pro- 
phecies of the Savior's coming; in them also 
is clearly foretold a New Covenant higher and 
better than the old. Even Ernest Renan says 
that the Christian religion began more than 
700 years before Christ. Buddhism has nothing 
like this. Neither Vehicle antidates Shaka. 


Notice also that the worship of the Creator— 
the one only true God—is taught in both the 
New and in the Old. There is no new or dif- 
ferent object of worship. The New brings a 
fuller revelation of the character and attributes 
of the God of the Old Testament, and a dif- 
ferent mode of worship and service follows. 
It is the change from the seed to the plant. 

If we study the old Pali Sftras we find 
nothing of Amitabha or Avalokitesvara, nothing 
which can by any stretching of the imagination 
be called the seeds of their worship. How can 
a doctrine, which says “ Be your own light, your 
own help, seek no other help,” contain’ the 
germs of the teaching that the only important 
thing is to rely wholly upon the help of Amida ? 

And as already observed, these spurious 
sûtras all come bearing Shaka’s name and 
claiming his authority—of the falsity of which 
there is the clearest evidence. 

Putting aside now for the present the distinc- 
tion between early and later Buddhism, and 
speaking of that religion in general, we note : 

1.—That Buddhism does not recognize a 
Creator of the universe. Men havealways asked 
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and always will ask how this universe came into 
existence ; but to this question Buddhism gives 
no answer. Had this world a beginning or 
not? is a question which one of Shaka’s disciples 
once asked him, but he replied that that is 
something which men do not know. The ques- 
tion was pressed, and Shaka at length said, 
“O disciples, think not such thoughts as the 
world thinks; the world is everlasting, or the 
world is not everlasting; the world is finite or 
the world is not finite. lf ye think, O disciples, 
thus think ye ; this is suffering ; this is the origin 
of suffering ; this is the extinction of suffering ; 
this is the path to the extinction of suffering.”*” 


Who can be satisfied with such a reply? or 
who can be satisfied with the teaching of Northern 
Buddhists that the world and all therein came 
into existence because, and by means, of the 
thoughts and feelings of various sentient beings ? 


The verdict of the wisest men in ancient times, 
as in the present, is that there must be an intel- 
ligent creator of the universe ; bu! it is plain that 
in just the proportion that this fact is established 
by proof, so is atheistic Buddhism overthrown. 

2. As Buddhism does not recognize a Bene- 
volent Creator it is pessimistic, and, in accordance 
with the “ Four Sacred Truths,”—looks upon the 
world as one of suffering only—a world to flee 
from. 

Suffering is indeed a marked characteristic 
of the world we live in; but the dark cloud is 
not without its silver lining. The wonderful 
order and harmony of the heavenly bodies; the 
beauty of mountain and valley ; and the wonder- 
ful provision made for the wants of man, are but 
a few of the blessings given us by the good God 
above us. And so any view of the world which 
sees nothing but sorrow and suffering, nothing 
to be grateful for, is shallow and mischievous. 
The object of the true Buddhist being to flee the 
world and enter Nirvana, he has nothing to do 
with social reform and progress. “ Let the State 
and society remain what they are; the Buddhist 
priest has renounced the world and has no part 
in its cares and occupations.”** “ Buddhism 
has succeeded in taming barbarians, and still 
shows itself admirably calculated to assist in 
maintaining order and discipline; but has it 
ever supported a people in their endeavours after 
progress, in their recuperative efforts when smitten 
by disaster, in their struggle against despotism? 
No such instances are known,”?% 


Call the roll of Buddhist countries. 
civilized? Do 
appliances of ci 


Are they 
hey have even the physical 
zation, railroads, steamships, 
telegraphs, &c., &c.? Are their Governments 
liberal and their people free? Are their schools 
and colleges famed for their excellence, and is 
education widely disseminated among all classes? 
Are the text-books used in yonder Imperial 
University, on Chemistry, Astronomy, Politics, 
and Psychology brought from Buddhist coun- 
tries? When Japanese priests wish to study 
Sanskrit or Pali do they go to China, or Thibet, 
or Ceylon? do they not go to a Christian land, 
to a school founded by disciples of Christ? 
Has any other than Christian soil ever produced 
an inductive science? 

The people of ancient India, as is well known, 
were divided into four castes, and so strictly 
were the distinctions observed as to make them 
one of the greatest banes of the national life. 






It has often been asserted that Shaka assailed 
and overthrew caste in India.*° This, however, 
is a great mistake.?* It is true that persons of 
any caste could become monks, and when once 
in the order caste distinctions were no longer 
known. This was mostexcellent. But scholars 
tell us that there were ascetics in India before 
Shaka’s day who admitted members without dis- 
tinction as to sex or social position. It is also 
true that the Buddhas who from time to time 
come into the world are all to be born of one 
of the two higher castes. If further proof were 
needed, it would be found in the fact that caste 
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prevails to this day in India and in Buddhist 
Ceylon. 

We may notice also the great prominence 
given to kindness in the teaching of Shaka; kind- 
ness to both men and animals, and this can 
not be too highly praised. But if we look for 
hospitals, asylums for the unfortunate and dis- 
tressed, we shall be greatly disappointed, for such 
institutions there are practically none. 

3. As Buddhists do not believe in an over- 
ruling God, they have no adequate conception of 
sin. Suffering is much more dwelt upon than 
sin. This is exactly the opposite of Christianity, 
which makes sin the evil of all evils. On the 
advent of the son of God it was said by an Angel 
from God,” thou shalt call his name Jesus for 
he shall save his people,” not from suffering 
punishment but “from their sins.” 

Those who have the deepest sense of sin are 
those who regard it as committed against a per- 
sonal, loving, and holy God. Buddhism has 





Again, those who have disobeyed the Creator's 
will and broken his laws cannot have full peace 
of mind until assured of his forgiveness. This 
God's revealed religion alone can give. 

It is true that Buddhism teaches that sin is 
followed by suffering; but it also teaches that 
this suffering destroys sin. There is therefore 
no need of forgiveness. If suffering wipes out 
sin, then sinis not such a terrible thing after all. 
I may go on in sin if suffering—that of myself 
or some one who inherits my “Karma”—is sure 
to wipe it out, with no fear of meeting a righte- 
ous God. 

I do not wish to speak evil of the Buddhist 
priesthood. But I only repeat what I hear on 
every side when I say that their reputation is far 
from good. You know more of this than I can, 
I therefore ask you if Buddhist priests are often 
selected as patterns of purity and nobility of 
character. Do parents as they take their children 
by the hand and seek to encourage them in 
virtuous living say to them, Be like the priests! 
Physicians have told me, and the records of 
hospitals in Japan are said to state, that the 
lives of the priests are tainted with immorali- 
ties.22 Is not one reason of this to be found 
in the fact that they do not recognize an all- 
seeing, righteous God who judges all men ? 

Let me speak of one thing more. Those who 
teach of salvation by the “power of another” refer 
principally if not exclusively to being born into 
the western Paradise. As the extract made from 
the O Fumi, cited a while ago, declares, the object 
of this sect “is not to cleanse abad heart or to quiet 
wayward thoughts.” This “Power of Another,” 
isit a real, actually existing power outside of 
ourselves? or is it something wholly subjective? 
If you press this question upon an intelligent 
priest he will, although teaching to the laity that 
the Western Paradise and Amitabha are actual 
and real existences, admit that they have no 
existence outside of the human heart.” 

Can we rest our faith on such a power? 
Trusting in Amitibha or Avalokitesvara for 
salvation, may be more agreeable to our weak 
nature than the stern moral self-culture taught 
in early Buddhism; but if these beings have no 
real objective existence, can such a trust save 
us from sin, its guilt, or its punishment? If 
we seek salvation by the “power of another,” the 
prime question is, has that power a real existence? 
If there is just ground for doubt in this respect, the 
most difficult self-culture is far more reasonable. 

One of the greatest defects of Buddhism is its 
teaching with reference to woman. According 
to this religion, women are greater sinners than 
men; they hardly know the difference between 
truth and falsehood, and so are the greatest 
snares to mankind. 

“Unfathomably deep, like a fish's course in 
water, is the character of women, robbers with 
many artifices, with whom truth is hard to find, 
to whom a lie is like the truth and the truth like 
a lic “Master” Buddha is asked by Ananda, 
“how shall we behave before women?” ‘ You 








The Report of the Okayama Hospital for the year ending 
1882, shows that the proportion of priests affected with im- 








al diseases was slightly greater than that of all other classes. 
1 Cf, Dr, Edkins’ Chinese Buddhism pp. 232 and 236. 
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should shun their gaze, Ananda.”?* “ But if we 
do sce them, Master, what then are we to do?” 
ot speak to them, Ananda.” “But if we do 
speak to them, Master, what then?” “Then 
you must watch over yourselves, Ananda.”?* 

Furthermore, Shaka is said to have feared 
greatly the effect of the admission of women to 
his order, and it was only with grave misgiving 
that he yielded to the pressure of his foster 
mother, to receive women as his disciples. As 
Dr. Oldenberg says with unconscious pathos: 
“ Buddhism has not had a Mary of Bethany. 
* = = throughout women are treated as a 
tolerated, and reluctantly tolerated, element in 
the Buddhist church.” 

If we study the ‘Rules for the Order of 
Nuns,” we shall see their greatly inferior position, 
their complete subjection to the priests. These 
rules inculcate almost nothing else. “A nun of 
a hundred years experience must bow rever- 
entially before every monk, even though he be 
ordained only on this day.” “Under no circum- 
stances is a nun to revile or scold a monk.” 
“From this day forth is the path of speech 
against the monks closed against the nuns; yet 
is not the path of speech against the nuns closed 
against the monks.” 2° 

We notice, further, that only men can enter 
Nirvana, or become buddhas. Inthe O-Fumt of 
the Shin sect women are spoken of as filled with 
doubts: as ignorant and sinful, and so as cast 
off by all the buddhas; Amitébha alone looks 
mercifully upon them. We have in this a very 
clear instance of the way in which the attempt 
was made in the later teaching to supply the 
deficiencies of early Buddhism; but even the 
merciful Amitibha can take women to his 
paradise only by first changing them to men. 

But aside from the question of entering Nir- 
vâna or being born into the Western paradise, 
the position assigned woman in this world is 
truly a degrading one. In the Buddhism of 
ancient India, as well as in the teaching of all 
the sects in Japan, woman is said to be a sinner 
with “five impediments” and “three obe- 
diences.” I will not take your time to speak of 
the impediments; the obediences are as fol- 
lows,: ‘ In childhood let her be subjected to the 
will of her father ; in adult life to the will of her 
husband ; to her son’s will when her husband 
has died ; a woman is not permitted to enjoy in- 
dependence.”*’ In this connection there is 
in the ancient books a story worth repeating. 
Shaka went one day, in his begging tour, to the 
house of a wealthy merchant Anâthapindaka 
(Shudatsu). Hearing loud conversation and 
wrangling, he asks the reason, and is told that the 
daughter in-law will not listen to her husband 
or parents-in-law. Shaka calls her to him and 
tells her that there are seven kinds of wives 
which a man may have. ‘‘ What are they?” 
asks the wife. Shaka explains, “ one resembles a 
murderess, another a robber, another a mistress, 
another a mother, a sister, a friend, and the 
seventh, resembles, a servant, always submissive 
to her husband's will and bearing without a 
murmur all he says and does.” “These, 
Sujata,” are the seven kinds of wives which a 
man may have. Which of the seven art thou? 
“ From this day forward sire, replies the wife, 
may the Exalted One esteem me as one who 
is to her husband a wife who resembles a 
servant,”? 8 


This story may or may not be true; but it 
serves well to illustrate the position in which 
Buddhism places woman. And it indicates 
furthermore her atcual condition to-day in coun- 
tries where Buddhism has full sway. Her 
education is immensely behind that of her 
brothers ; indeed, there is often an avowed pur- 
pose to keep her in ignorance that she may be 
more obedient, that she may be more nearly and 
truly the servant, the slave, of men. Her father, 
her husband, or her brother, may command her 
to spend weary years in a brothel for his pecu- 
niary gain; to the sinner with “three obediences’, 








24 The large deep hats worn by the begging priests are to assist 
them in obeying this command, 


28 Oldenberg, Buddha p. 165, ditto 166: 








at Oldenberg, Buddha p. 377. 
** Oldenberg, Buddha p. 188, note. 
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there is left only the choice between obedience 
and death: the latter choice is by no means rarely 
taken in Japan. Gentlemen, in the New Japan 
which is just rising above the horizon, do you 
propose to follow a religion which makes your 
mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters, the worst 
of sinners, and condemns them to lives of igno- 
rance and subjection? Surely you have no such 
purpose. I take the presence of Japanese girls 
in the common schools of Japan to-day as an 
evidence of this. I accept the vigorous public 
addresses, and articles in the Japanese news- 
papers and magazines upon female education, 
as pointing to the same conclusion. I take 
yonder “Normal School for Young Ladies,” 
under the special patronage of Her Imperial 
Majesty the Empress of Japan, as proof suffi- 
cient, and more than sufficient, that your plans 
and purposes for the civilization of New Japan 
include the education and elevation of women. 

Look then, Gentlemen, at those nations where 
the position of woman is most exalted, at 
the most civilized nations of the earth! Are 
they not founded on Christianity? And is it 
not true that just in proportion as a pure 
Christianity is believed and practiced in those 
nations, their grade of civilization is high? In 
these countries even, there are many people 
who do not heartily accept Chirstianity, so 
that in the acts of these Governments, and in 
the daily life of the people, there are many wrong 
and shameful things; yet if we compare them, 
even in their present condition, with the non- 
Christian civilizations, is there not an immense 
difference? If we may believe the reports that 
reach us, Mr. Itagaki and H.E. Mr. Ito both 
were strongly impressed with this fact on their 
recent trip to Europe. 

If therefore you desire to advance your coun- 
try in civilization, ought you not to seek for it 
that religion which is so clearly the foundation 
of the civilization of the most enlightened 
nations? If so, then examine the claim of 
Christianity. Examine Christianity itself. To 
do so it is not necessary, as you might suppose, to 
read a large library of books. An understanding 
of this Bible, this one volume, is sufficient. Nay, 
take up a single gospel, put its spirit into your 
heart and life, and you are in possession of the 
very essence of the religion of Jesus. 

It is true, as already mentioned, that there are 
various Christian sects. But as all draw their 
life from this gospel, these differences are of 
minor importance, If in what I may say or in 
what any of these Japanese or foreign teachers 
of Christianity may teach, there is anything con- 
trary to the gospel, all will unite in urging you 
to believe the gospel and not our words or the 
creeds of our denominations. If you go to the 
teachers of the Roman or Greek Churches they 
will reply in the same strain, “ Put the gospel 
far above our wotds.” 

This being so, I do not ask you to join any 
special branch of the Christian Church ; what 
I do urge upon you is that you take this Bible 
as your guide in life, the foundation of your 
Civilization. Whoever thus takes this book as 
the guide of his life and in humble dependence 
upon God for wisdom and strength, obeys the 
precept of Jesus Christ “ Thou shall love they 
neighbour as thyself,” is a true Christian without 
regard to his ecclesiastical relations. 

Christianity differs from Buddhism in that it 
brings satisfaction and peace to the heart. Its 
believers worship no other gods. In all coun- 
tries where it has spread, its followers abandon 
their old worship and worship God, the Creator, 
alone. 

Buddhism, not satisfying man’s wants, we 
find that in Ceylon, Burmah, Thibet, China, and 
Japan, in addition to the rites of their own 
teligion, Buddhists worship gods, demons, and 
various other beings. When Shinran Shénin 
was about to establish the new Shin sect he 
went to the temple of Sanno on Hiyeizan, and 
not only implored the aid of the gods, but also 
made a covenant with them. What clearer 
proof could be given that Buddhism is insuf- 
ficient to satisfy’ the cravings of the human 
heart, for guidance, strength, and peace? 

On the other hand, when Christianity entered 
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Europe, the Greeks, Romans, and the rude in- 
habitants of the North, had many and various 
gods, but, now the worship of such gods is 
unknown. In America, in Africa, and in the 
Pacific Islands, it has been just.the same. The 
people who have accepted Christianity find it a 
sufficient religion and give up their false gods, 
bearing witness that the Gospel of Christ is 
“the power of God unto salvation to everyone 
that believeth, to the Jew, and also to the Gentile ” 
of whatever language or race. 

Gentlemen, may I ask, How is it with you? 
Will you not now accept this religion? Ordo you 
still look upon the religion of your fathers as su- 
perior to Christianity? If so I have a proposition 
to make to you :—Choose some Buddhist book, 
one of the Sukhavati Sûtras (Sambi Kiyo), the 
Vairdtchana Sfitra (Dai Nichi Kiyo), or the O 
Fumi of the Shin sect, I care not what. We 
Christians will choose from the Bible a book of 
equal length. Let these two be bound together 
in one volume and sent out among the people 
of Japan, who can thus easily compare them and 
decide which is the better, which promises most 
for the country. If you will consent to such a 
course, I gladly promise to furnish half the money 
needed for the experiment. 

According to Buddhism, as the present age 
(Shéz6matsz no sanji) passes by, the people will 
grow worse and worse until there is complete 
ignorance of the Buddhist Law. In other words, 
Buddhism itself prophesies its own decay and 
death. 

With Christianity, exactly the opposite is true. 
When Jesus Christ had but a few unlearned 
disciples he called them together and com- 
manded them to ‘make disciples of all the na- 
tions,” and an angel from heaven declared that 
“of his Kingdom there shall be no end.” Viewed 
in the light of the eighteen centuries that have 
passed away since that time, its final triumph is 
certain. 














TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 
JOURNALS. 
OE eae eee ees 
AMERICAN INFLUENCE ON JAPAN. 


(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo.) 


‘That grand epoch-marking event of the period of 
Kayei, the opening of this Empire of Japan, was 
brought about solely by the efforts of ‘the United 
States of America. With the advent of an Ame- 
rican fleet into the calm waters of the Bay of Yedo, 
our countrymen were suddenly awakened from the 
sleep of centuries. Since then, Japan has had 
constant intercourse with foreign countries, and 
now “progress” is all she thinks of. Up to the 
time of Kayci* our countrymen were entirely 
ignorant of the outer world; so that the advent of 
Commodore Perry’s fleet struck terror to their 
minds, for they knew not what to make of those 
great marine Castles, The word “America” had 
then the force of what is understood by ‘Western 
Nations” at the present day. All the improve- 
ments and successes of Occidental civilization were 
ascribed to the United States; and even the 
peasantry thought America ahead of all other 
countries. Advanced as our present knowledge of 
the western world now is, in our countrymen’s con- 
ception of the world at large there are no longer 
any traces of American supremacy. Even quite 
recently American silks and satins were spoken of 
as being imported from Europe; and our fore- 
fathers certainly did once apply the epithet “ Ame- 
rican” to every foreign import. 

But since those days our intercourse with West- 
ern lands has gradually become more and more 
intimate. Sciences, arts, commercial systems, 
indeed almost every modern improvement, have 
been adopted from ihe Occident. That Japan will 
still continue this course in future and finally attain 
the summit of true civilization is the one aspiration 
of every patriotic heart. Strange to say, however, 
there are persons who seem to have an unaccount- 
able fear of anything like rapid progress. They 
stop as if dazed, and look longingly back to the 
past, evidently distressed by some temporary and 
local abuses amidst the grand advance of civiliza- 
tion. There may, indeed, exist certain incon- 
veniences in connection with the progress of Japan, 
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successes. Weare not prepared to answer every 
charge that may be brought against the radical 
changes effected in the national constitution during 
the past three or four decades. And yet it is of the 
first importance that our countrymen should direct 
their full attention to the great possibilities of the 
future, and bear the burden of the present in 
patient silence. We sincerely sympathize with the 
old daimiyo and samurai, who were, at one blow, 
deprived of their onetime power and revenues 
by the establishment of prefectures. The law 
prohibiting the carrying of swords left the warrior 
samurai mourning over their empty scabbards. 
Since the days of the Restoration many old temples 
and antique archives have been destroyed, while 
the resorts of the gentry have undergone cruel 
changes. The alteration in the rate of the land- 
tax, though seemingly a splendid achievement, has 
entailed great sufferings upon the inhabitants of 
certain localities. Our modern laws are without 
a flaw so far as the protection of the lives and 
properties of the Japanese are concerned ; and yet, 
when viewed from behind the scenes, some peopla 
persist in thinking that they encourage heinous 
offences. All these supposititious abuses may be 
extremely trying to certain classes of people in 
one or two localities: but the advance of civiliza- 
tion is rather a national than an individual affair. 
Anything which impedes its onward course must 
be swept wholesale away, despite the murmurs of 
the few who may suffer therefrom. 

By a peculiar veering round of the social weather- 
vane, certain sections of our community have now 
begun to call the progress of New Japan rash and 
superficial. All objectionable resulis brought about 
by the supposed forcible subversion of the former dis- 
pensation are laid by them at the door of America. 
Nothing could be more irrational. They both 
misinterpret the result and ignore the real facts. 
For the sake of America’s prestige, we shall endea- 
vour to prove how unfounded is this imputation. 
America was the principal lever in introducing 
civilization into Japan. It is due to her sole in- 
fluence that Japan has been led to know the world 
and to enjoy the benefits of modern science. Were 
these false views held by men of little or no culture, 
we might find it excusable; but we cannot under- 
stand how men of high social standing and ripe 
judgment can entertain such puerile ideas. 

Perhaps the Republican doctrines of the United 
States have taken strong hold on the minds of those 
pessimists, who, out of sheer amazement at the 
marvellousrapidity of our civilization, ascribe many 
of the supposed nuisances to America. It is true 
that America isa Republic, but that is not all; for, 
in common with other nations, she steadfastly 
devotes her attention to the further development of 
science, art, commerce, and the manufacturing 
industries, The term “Republic” may convey to 
some the sense of-‘unrestrained license,” but in 
America, at all events, there exist the most 
stringent and effective laws. Our intercourse with 
that country does not invariably lead to the impor- 
tation of Republican vagaries, The adoption of 
Am improvements for the benefit of Japanese 
civilization should in no wise prove a stumbling- 
block to any one. Those members of our com- 
munity are utterly at fault in imputing elements of 
Republicanism to every foreign matter, whether 
social or individual, visible or invisible. We have 
nothing but pity for the shallowness of their views; 
and we cannot believe that there is anything else 
weighty enough to give dissatisfaction to certain 
conservative factions in society. Think for a mo- 
ment how the prevalence of such ideas, the hatred 
of Americanism—to borrow their own words—would. 
bear upon the friendly intercourse between Japan 
and the United States. 

It cannot be too greatly emphasized that Ame- 
rica was chiefly instrumental in the opening of 
Japan. Ever since those days our intercourse 
with that great country has gone on without inter- 
ruption, and, of late, approaches a still closer 
intimacy, In recent years, however, the social tide 
has flowed in an opposite direction, and some 
speakers have given vent to unjustifiable com- 
plaints against America, urging that Germany 
should be our model. While this may tend to cause 
some unpleasant feeling in the United States, it 
must be remembered that all such ideas result but 
from the transient infatuation of certain classes. 
The originators of these unfounded complaints 
are biassed by existant abuses which are ‘of short 
duration and of no great importance at worst. 
The true sentiments of the Japanese are now 
as ever on the side of civilization and intellectual 
enlightenment. Those who can read the signs of 
the times make no discrimination between one 
country and another. We should esteem Ger- 
many, we should love America, and all other 
nations should be our honoured friends. America 
has been in intimate relationship with us for three 
decades, and no dispute or cold feeling has ever 
come between her and Japan,—truly, an ideal 
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friendship! Though separated the one from the 
other by a broad ocean, there is every facility of 
inter-communication. ‘The Americans speak that 
universal language, English, and their prosperous 
industry, their wonderful achievements in art and 
science, their rapid means of communication, their 
national prosperity rising above the horizon of 
civilization like the morning sun, finally their land 
itself, peopled by the most enterprising and vigor- 
ous offshoots of the Old World, endear them to 
us ever more and more. There is no Japanese 
who entertains a feeling of hatred towards America, 
and, if there were, he would be treated as insane, 
and his opinions worth nothing more than the 
ravings of delirium. Ask any one thoroughly 
acquainted with the social institutions of the coun- 
try, well informed of the movements of the younger 
members of the American community, and his 
opinion will more than uphold what we But 
as the United States have a Republ 
government, our pessimists argue that Young 
‘America is likely to go to extremes and indulge in 
hasty and hot-tempered discussion, so that the 
Japanese students at present in that country are 
Sure to be affected by the violent tenets of their 
fellow-students. Not so, say we. The students of 
America are practical and deliberate; they do not 
commit deeds of violence, nor do they indulge in 
objectionable opinions. It is the experience of 
every keen observer that American students are 
singularly mild and quiet in comparison with those 
of Germany or France. ‘The idea that, because 
the Government is Republican, the youths of the 
country are full of a spirit of rebellions inde- 
pendence, is the very opposite of the real state of 
affairs in the United States. In our opinion, there 
is no country in the world in which commerce, 
industry, science and the other departments of 
‘human’ skill and erudition keep equal pace with 
America ; no other country whose development is 
so little affected by political disorders. In com- 
mercial circles money getting and money making 
form the sole subject of discussion, and politics do 
not enter into this region. In scientific circles 
philosophical investigation is the one all-absorbing 
topic, a topic from which no political dissensions 
can cause them to swerve. These most excellent 
characteristics of the American people mark them 
out as different from all other nations. And so, 
however intimate our future relations may be, we 
can anticipate no possible injury to ourselves, but 
have rather a prospect of decided advantage. We 
send this message to the American people, that 
Japan is not pausing in her progress towards civi- 
ization ; that the intellectual men of Japan know 
how necessary it is to cultivate friendship with the 
United States; and, finally, that whatever they 
may now and then hear to the contrary is not 
worthy of their attention. Let the upright men of 
the United States not misinterpret the real feelings 
of the Japanese towards the Great Republic. 




















THE DIVISIONAL AND DISTRICT 
ASSEMBLIES. 


(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 


A retrospect of past events shows that the cities 
and prefectures were divided into Gun and Ku 
(Urban and Rural Divisions) in the 11th year of 
Meiji (1878), at the time when the Fu (City) and 
Ken (Prefectural) Assemblies were organised, and 
that on the 22nd of July of the same year, a special 
Notification was issued by the Government re- 

uiring the organization of the Ku (Urban Divi- 
sion), Cho (Ward), and Son (Rural District) Assem- 
blies. The fourth article of this Notification runs 
as follows :—‘* In each of the three cities and other 
towns, the Ku, Cho, or Son Assembly must be held 
in accordance with the nature of the locality, for 
the purpose of determining the amount of public 
expenses outside of the local taxes. 

These expenses may be determined in confor- 
mity with the customary methods of calculation, 
such as Chika-wari*, Kosu-wari, Koma-wari 
Maguchi-wari, and Buai-kin. 

Nore :—When the regulations for the Ku, Cho, 
and Son Assemblies are definitely established, 
a detailed report must be forwarded to the 
Home Minister for approval. 

Since the publication of this Notification, Ku, Cho, 
and Son Assemblies have sprung up in many locali- 
ties. There is now no district in which such Assem- 
blies are not organized. Subsequently, however, 
the general principlesof these urban rural assemblies 
were established simultaneously with the revision 














* Chika-wari is the method of calculating the local expenses 
in proportion to the value of land, while Kosu-wari and Koma- 
‘wari take the number of houses into consideration. Maguchi 
‘wari depends upon measuring the length of a house along the 
highway, while Buai-kin determines the percentage of the in- 
‘comes of the land-owners, 
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of the Regulations for the Fu and Ken Assemblies. 
‘The organization of the Au, Cho, and Son Assem- 
blies was thus legally determined from the outset. 
The object of establishing these principles was 
explained as a desire to facilitate the formation of 
special regulations for the guidance of rural assem- 
blies. If the formation of these regulations were 
exclusively entrusted to a Governor or Prefect, all 
the towns and villages in a city or prefecture would 
be compelled to observe the same rules, and, in 
localities where the popular customs and usages 
are of different natures, serious inconveniences 
might ensue. ‘The enforcement of this ordinance 
would then virtually become impossible. Acting 
upon this idea, only the fundamental regulations 
were published, leaving the form and style of the 
by-laws to the pleasure of the local inhabitants. 
This isthe reason why the fundamental rules in ques. 
tion were spoken of as the “principles of the Urban 
and Rural Assemblies.” The Ku, Cho, and Son 
Assemblies were allowed to draft and decide upon 
their own rules, while a copy of these rules was given 
to each Governor or Prefect by whom they had to 
be sanctioned. But as these rules were often framed 
by inexperienced assemblies, the results were 
far from being satisfactory. Some of the rules, or 
rather by-laws, were so unsatisfactory, that the 
municipal authorities often conducted their affairs 
in a most defective manner ; others were too intri- 
cate, and their enforcement was a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty. On the whole, if they have 
not actually impeded the proper management of 
local affairs, they have certainly retarded the 
freedom of the people. We are, also, forced to 
suppose that, at the outset of the establishment of 
these regulations, the local Governors and Prefects 
had not sufficient time to examine into them closely 
and make the necessary corrections. And thus 
it came that considerable inconveniences were 
experienced, quite unexpectedly, immediately after 
the opening of the Ku, Cho, and Son Assemblies. 
And although these inconveniences have chiefly 
arisen from the defective nature of the by-laws, the 








modification of which could only be effected by the | £' 


Assemblies themselves, yet they had to be borne 
patiently by the people, who were unable to adopt 
the necessary corrective measures. Still, we are 
not disposed to blame the Urban and Rural Assem- 
blies for having drafted imperfect rules at the 
outset, inasmuch as the fault was not that of the 
Assemblies alone, forced, as they were, to under- 
take a difficult task without previous experience. 
The abudes:thathave resulted (rom the inesperience 
of the Assemblies must be ascribed in part to the 
Governors and Prefects. “he Government itself, 
in granting the right of framing by-laws to the Ku, 
Cho, and Son, did not, at the time, possess sufficient 
experience. | Such accidents are sure to occur 
wherever a progressive policy is pursued, and 
the only way in which they can be avoided is 
by revising the rules as frequently and thoroughly 
as possible. It is in accordance with these prin- 
ciples that the Regulations for the Ku, Cho, and Son 
Assemblies have undergone their present revision, 
and this revision had become absolutely indispens- 
able for the sake of society at large. 


Itis one of the most important points of our 
local administration that all municipal taxes and 
expenses are determined bythe Fu and Ken As- 
semblies in the case of cities and prefectures, and 
by the Ku, Che, and Son Assemblies in the case of 
an Urban or Rural Division or District. If we 
compare the former Assemblies with the latter, we 
find a remarkable difference in point of size and 
importance, and yet both alike serve as efficient 
machines in enforcing municipal administration. 
In some cases, the Ku, Cho, and Son Assemblies 
appear to havea more intimate connection with the 
well-being of the local inhabitants than have the 
Fu, and Ken Assemblies. Although but a few 
years have elapsed since the organization of these 
bodies, many of our countrymen have made re- 
markably rapid progress in the development of 
their political. ideas, and the sentiments of the 
public seem to have undergone a complete change. 
The municipal assemblies have greatly contributed 
to the increase of popular rights and liberties, as 
well as to the promotion of the public welfare and 
happiness; but as, at the same time, the defects in 
their organization have become painfully apparent, 
our Government has reconstructed the organization 
of the Fu and Ken Assemblies. This has been 
done in order to promote the usefulness of the muni- 
cipal conventions on the one hand, and to suppress 
the source of abuses, on the other. Thus, the City 
and Prefectural Assemblies have gradually been 
brought to perfection, and there was no reason why 
our Government should leave the Ku, Cho, and 
Son Assemblies to their own resources. Active 
measures have latterly been taken in order to in- 
troduce reforms into the organization of the Urban 
and Rural Assemblies, so as to augment their 
efficiency in the maintenance of municipal ad- 
ministration, Unless the wheels run smoothly, the 

















proper adjustment, of local affairs can hardly be 
Expected. Andit is, therefore, absolutely indis- 
ensable for our statesmen to have a thorough 
Insight into the workings of these Assemblies.” 
‘The principal reforms introduced into the Ku, 
Cho, and Son Assemblies are as follows :—First, 
that the Governor or Prefect shall exercise the 
right of opening the Assembly as well as of de- 
termining its duties by the establishment of by- 
laws; secondly, that the right of convoking the 
members of the Assembly and of presenting sub- 
jects for debate shall be vested in an Urban or 
Rural Magistrate or Headman (Kocho) : thirdly, 
that the Urban or Rural Magistrate or Headman 
in question shall act as President of the Assembly. 
The revised organization of the Ku, Cho, and Sov, 
Assemblies seems to have been modelled on the 
system of the Fu and Ken Assemblies. At all 
events, the new arrangements will not fail to alter 
the actual condition of municipal administration 
and to facilitate the adjustment of public affairs. 











TREATY REVISION. 


(Translated from the Mainichi Shimbun.) 








Treaty revision is an important question which 
concerns every citizen of Japan. For the modifica- 
tion of the treaties once effected, it will not be easy 
to change them ever again, and so our national 
prestige and welfare depend upon the nature of 
the revision. 

‘The advantages or disadvantages that may 
result from the modification of the treatics will not 
be of so little import as those which must arise from 
any alteration in the internal administration of this 
country. Now that the question of treaty revision 
has been brought before the public, our thinking 
men and our literati are engaged in discussing it 
very thoroughly, in order to arrive at conclusions 
beneficial to our nation. _ But it seems that there is 
reat difficulty in arriving at any satisfactory 
result. Although our system of government has 
undergone great changes since the Restoration, 
and although many of the less enlightened customs 
of former days have been abolished, yet are the 
Japanese people not yet allowed to take a part in the 
administration of the country. It often happens, 
therefore, that we fail to obtain any information 
concerning even the most ordinary transactions of 
the Government, transactions which should not be 
kept secret—their nature not being likely to produce 
any ill effect if made known to the publ 
land and France are separated from us by broad 
seas and oceans. Yet the condition of their Go- 
vernments is made known to us from time to time 
with wonderful fidelity and accuracy. We can 
ascertain by telegrams ‘and correspondence what 
policy has been adopted by the English Govern- 
ment in Egypt; what propositions were advanced 
by those statesmen who are disposed to resist any 
interference with Egyptian affairs; what expense 
was incurred by the French in sending their ex- 
pedition to Annam ; what demands were advanced 
by them from the Chinese; and how the proposals 
made by Mr. So and So on this or that day 
were discussed by Parliament. The telegrams 
announcing these particulars reach us within a 
few days, while correspondence, which is gene- 
rally more accurate than telegraphic despatches, 
reaches us about two months after it has been 
written. There is, thus, no serious difficulty 
in ascertaining the policy of western powers, al- 
though our country lies in the Far East. It 
is however, not so easy for us to have an insight 
into our own affairs. We are utterly ignorant 
of the policy adopted’ by our Cabinet in con- 
nection with internal administration ; we know not 
what opinions are entertained by our authorities 
with regard to our foreign relations ; whether it was 
true that the Chinese Government had objected to 
our proposals for the settlement of the late Riu 
Kiu affair, or how the difficulties with China in 
respect to that contested territory were adjusted ; 
we cannot tell what policy the Government intends 
to pursue in Korea, nor what may be the true 
course of our administration and the real views of 
our statesmen on any subject. In some cases, the 
proceedings of the Government have transpired, 
and we have been able to form some definite idea 
of its policy; but our position is as though we 
were only able to catch the confused sound of voices 
in a neighbouring house, from which we ace sepa- 
rated by thick walls. And yet the Government 
does not desire to keep all matters secret, so as to 
prevent us from obtaining any trustworthy informa- 
tion. But it does seem as though the Oriental 
system of administration, which differs so greatly 
from the democratic policy pursued by the various 
European states, forbids all inquiry into the inner 
workings of the Government. That H.L.M. the 
Mikado has announced his resolution to convene a 
national elective assembly in the 23rd year of Meiji 
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(1890) may have arisen from his desire to abolish 
this great evil for all time. Even the ordinary 
proceedings of our Government are involved in 
mystery, and this is more particularly the case 
with regard to diplomatic affairs. 

Ever since the creed, “it is necessary to keep all 
diplomatic matters secret,” became the common 
belief of our statesmen, even those proceedings 
which should not have been kept private have 
ceased to be made known to the public. Whether 
this may be due to extreme prudence on the part 
of our officials, or to the inability of distinguishing 
between privacy and publicity, we do not know. 
When we comment upon the political affairs of the 
Government, it is very much as though we endea- 
voured to form an idea of the real form of an object 
by observing the shadow it casts. The public is 
deeply interested in the question of treaty revision, 
but suffers great inconvenience from being unable to 
ascertain the real facts in the case. It is extremely 
difficult for us to discuss this all-absorbing topic wit 
patience. What is most strange is that, while we 
fail to obtain a precise idea of the diplomatic policy 
of our Government, we often glean important 
hints from our foreign intelligence. We live in 
the same capital in which our Emperor resides ; and 
as we lead a journalistic life, it may reasonably be 
supposed that we enjoy special facilities i 
ing a knowledge of our Governmental proceedings. 
In most cases, however, we are utterly unable to 
obtain such knowledge, and what information we 
have, too often comes from foreigners who live many 
thousand miles away from us. In regard to treaty 
revision, too, we have heard only that the foreign 
representatives in the capital have assembled in 
the Foreign Department for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the question. But we have failed to learn 
the nature of the decisions made by this as- 
sembly, whereas the newspaper? in England and 
America have actually published comments on the 
speeches delivered by officials in those countries 
with regard to the proposals of our Government. 
In this clumsy style have we, for the first time, be- 
come familiar with the purport of treaty revision. 
That we have learned the intentions of our Govern- 
ment by virtue of intelligence received ftom a far- 
distant country, while our people at large have 
failed to gain any insight into the diplomacy of 
their own land, is a fact which shows only too well 
how great is the difference between the systems of 
administration is this and other land: Quite 
recently, Mr. Charles Eby, an English missionary, 
published a pamphlet commenting upon the qué 
tion of treaty revision, This pamphlet contains 
the gist of all the proposals submitted by our 
Government to the several foreign representatives. 
Many of these proposals are quite new to us, and 
we will translate them into Japanese in order to 
furnish the public with materials for discussion. 
‘The proposals referred to are as follows : 



































1. At first, neither acomplete removal of extraterritoriality, 
nora complete opening of the country to every right for 
for s. This in the interest of both foreigner and native. 
hat for a definite period, say for five, eight, or ten 
years, as fixed by treaty with the powers, the jurisdiction of 
Japanese courts over foreigners shall extend only to mis- 
demeanours and delicts, leaving “ crimes” as at present. 

juring that time the country shall be open to foreigners 
for travel and trade, but not for permanent residence, nor 
forthe holding of property, excepting in such places as 
now have settlements, which settlements would be so 
enlarged as to take in the whole of City or Prefecture, in 
which such settlement exists, for permanent residence and 
for the holding of property, but such property should be 
held under Japanese property law. 

3. That even in misdemeanours and delicts, in all cases 
where foreigners come under Japanese jurisdiction, there 
shall be forcign judges and magistrates appointed, foreign 
lawyers allowed, so that the real decision shall still be in 
hands of foreign judges. 

4. Where commercial codes, civil codes, marriage laws, 
&c, do not yet exist in Japan or are not yet remodelled 
according to Western principles, the principles of foreign 
laws shall be applied and administered by the foreign judges 
before mentioned; thus leaving the foreigner in as good a 
position as at present, and if this applies to the plaintiff 
also, in a better condition. 

s. That when the Japanese codes shall be completed on 
Western principles, and the modes of procedure shall have 
become assimilated to those of the West and normal in their 
working, the jurisdiction of the Courts of Japan shall extend 
to all cases; the assistance of foreign judges still being 
retained if the Powers think necessary, for a further period, 
with the prospect of, perhaps, not engaging new ones, but 
of allowing those already appointed to serve out a lifetime, 
in the hope that native judges will then be fit to have full 
control of the judiciary. 

6. That police laws, rights of religions, &c., being mat- 
ters of detail, shall as rapidly as possible be assimilated to 
the usages of Western law, but where not these are still to 
be under his own national usage. 

7. Foreigners shall have special rights of appeal, and of 
course alway in all lands, the protection of their own 
Consuls and Ministers in case of hardship, 






































‘These are said to be the original proposals ad- 
vanced by our Government ; and, with regard to the 
custom’s tariff, the average rate of duty is to be fixed 
atten percent. It is said that the propositions 
regarding the right of jurisdiction over aliens were 
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opposed by most of the foreign representatives, es- 
pecially by the English Minister. 

What position our Government has since taken 
we know not; whether it has still insisted upon its 
original proposals for modification or whether 
alterations have been made in former propositions 
on account of the opposition of foreigners. We 
are told, nevertheless, that the Government will 
shortly re-open negotiations for revision. What 
may be the results of these negotiations, we most 
earnestly wish to know. We cannot but regret 
that we were unable to find out what steps were 
taken at the outset of the revision of the treaties ; 
now, in especial, that we have obtained precise in- 
formation from a foreign pen. 


THE FORMAL OPENING OF THE TO- 
KIVO-TAKASAKI RAILWAY. 





(Translated from the Choya Shimbun.) 


As had been announced, the opening ceremony 
of the Tetsudo-gwaisha came oft the day before 
yesterday. Leaving the Palace at 6.30 a.m., 

„L.M, the Mikado and suite, which was composed 
of Their Excellencies Tokudaiji, Ito, Sasaki, and 
several officers of the Imperial Household, arrived 
at Uyeno at half-past seven. Upon the arrival 
of the Imperial Party the military bands played 
the Japanese National Anthem. Their Imperial 
Highnesses Arisugawa, Fushimi, Komatsu, Yama- 
shino, and Kitashira-kawa, Their Excellencies 
Sanjo, Oki, Yamada, Fukuoka, Matsugata, Saigo, 
Kawamura, and the Ministers for England, Ame- 
rica, China, France and Germany, were already 
on the ground. 

Shortly afterwards there was a display of fire- 
works, and at eight o'clock, a train consisting of 13 
carriages left for Takasaki. The Imperial Party oc- 
cupied the centre of the train, in the adjoini 
was a posse of policemen, while all the other car- 
riages were occupied by the shareholders of the 
Company and the invited guest: 

Upon returning to Uyeno, His Majesty the Em- 
PEROR, delivered the following speech :—Through 
the efforts of the Nippon Reilway Company, the 
completion of the Tokiyo-Takasaki line has now 
become an accomplished fact, and the ceremony of 
opening that railway is hereby performed. ‘That 
the Capital and the localities to which the line will 
be a means of communication will largely benefit 
by the undertaking there can be no question, and 
it gives me much pleasure to be informed that the 
people are already extensively availing themselves 
of the facilities afforded by the Tokiyo-Takasaki 
Railway. 

His Excellency Sasax1, Minister of Pul Works, 
then said—The construction of the Tokiyo-T'aka- 
saki Railway was completed in April last, but 
this day has been appointed for the opening 
ceremony, and as His Imperial Majesty the 
Mikado’ has graciously honoured the occasion 
with his august presence, I venture to express my 
humble congratulations on the event. The Com- 
pany was formed in 1881, and as it was expected 
that great benefits would accrue through the for- 
mation of a line of railway connecting Tokiyo and 
Awomori, the present work is a most laudable 
undertaking. The Tokiyo-Takasaki line was com- 
menced in [aney3882, acd-was consequently com- 

leted in something under two years, showing great 
industry on the part of those who undertook its 
construction. ‘There can be no question that in- 
creased facilities for transport, whether marine or 
overland, tending as they do to the better distribu- 
tion of commodities, will have the effect of stimu- 
lating production and increasing business, thus 
adding to the prosperity and happiness of all classes 
of the community. ‘Taking this view, I say that 
the ceremony of to-day is a most important one, 
as indicating the social and commercial advance 
of our country, and I, Takayuki, venture to con- 
gratulate the nation on another important achieve- 
ment, and to express my hope that a great future 
lies before the Company. 


























It is rumoured that both the Military and Naval 
officers stationed in Korea are to be granted certain 
sums as table-money. 

In Fukushima Prefecture, the silk-worms of earlier 
growth have suffered greatly from the irregularity 
of the weather. Spinning is progressing favourably 
at Kaibegori, although it began ten days later than 
last year. The new crop will be above the average. 

A new military hospital for kakke patients is to 
be built at Karuizawa, Nagano Prefecture, now 
that a new road has been constructed through 
the Usui Range. ‘The number of patients at the 
Tokiyo Military Hospital number two hundred.— 
Fiji Shimpo. 














REVIEW. 

ee wee 

La Guerre porchaine entre la France et l'Alle- 
magne. Par Henri Boranp. Paris, 1884. 


In the style of the “German Conquest of Great 
Britain in 1875,” one of those numerous would-be 
prophetic compilations which appeared shortly 
after the close of the Franco-Prussian War, M. 
Henri Boland, a pessimist of the purest water, has 
taken it upon himself to predict a second war 
between the two erst hostile nations, which war is 
to be most sanguinary and, of course, terminate in 
favour of the French Republic. The German 
magazines have, equally of course, taken the 
matter up; but, be it said to their credit, less 
heatedly than one might, on the whole, have rea- 
sonably expected. ‘The Deutsche Rundschau, to 
whose review of Boland’s effusion we are 
chiefly indebted, criticizes the work in a dignified 
and trenchant manner, and the other journals on 
the right side of the Rhine are not slow to follow 
suit. Despite the fact that ten years of peace have 
reigned in the German Empire, M. Boland writes 
(p. 61): “L'empire allemand est fondé sur la 
guerre, il ne peut subsister qu'à la condition de 
guerroyer ; tous ses actes politiques sont des agres- 
sions el provocations A Padresse de ses 
voisins.” ‘This is very evidently the result of that 
acute stroke of diplomacy, the presentation of the 
Uhlan Colonelcy to King Alphonso; but M. 
Boland explains the matter in a different way. 
He says:—‘ Germany is eager to find a pretext to 
declare war with France because the Empire is 
unable to stand the pressure of inaction, and 
is on the verge of a ruinous bankruptcy; because, 
too, Germany is in a state of the most wretched 
misery, for emigration is increasing with unheard-of 
rapidity, there is a revolutionary spirit distinctly 
sensible in many provinces, the strongest opposition 
in the Reichstag, and a want of unanimity through- 
out the Empire.” France, he continues, should be 
repared for immediate action, for there is the 
erman Hannibal ad portas (p. 111). Germany 
will, he declares, be answerable for the next war as 
she was for the one of 1870-71; for the declaration 
on her part will be due to her bitter hatred of 
France, which latter country has shown, durin 
the past ten years, marvellous dignity and self- 
contol (p: 110). M. Boland relates how Gambetta 
once sent him on a secret mission into Germany, 
but he must either have learnt nothing of the 
country he visited—he is obviously unacquainted 
with the language—or else actually prefers to tell 
untruths, He writes (p. 20) :—“ L’école en Alle- 
magne a une odeur de caserne, les élèves y sont 
traités en recrues et maintenus dans les régles 
inflexibles du devoir par des punitions sévères, qui 
souleveraient en France la réprobation générale.” 
With regard to the war of 1870-71, M. Boland 
makes the remarkable statement that Germany sent 
her allies into battle before bringing out her own 
troops, “leur réservant le premier choc, les offrant, 
pour ainsi dire, en hécatombe à lennemi, pendant 
que les troupes prussiennes formaient Parriére-garde 
et, sans ĉtre exposées an même degré que les 
autres, recueillaient tous les fruits de la victoire” 
(pp. 66-67). On page 67 he contends that all the 
ermans outside of the sacred limits of Prussia are 
very hardly treated, and a most discontented race. 
“Pour comble d'ironie, le chancelier de P Empire 
(poor Bismarck!) a divisé lui-même les sujets de 
PAllemagne impériale en Allemands de première 
classe (les Prussiens) et en Allemands de deuxième 
classe.” Finally, on page 71, he falls into an error 
which betrays the full extent of his arrogant sup- 
positions:—“ Au surplus, en supposant qu’il prit 
au sérieux le principe de l’unité allemande, M. de 
Bismarck devrait s’empresser de restituer au Dane- 
mark de Holstein, dont Ya population est danoise! ” 
M. Boland has very evidently inherited a scanty 
modicum of the world-renowned good manners of 
his country ; his idea is palpably apparent : to bind 
the French people closer together he uses Ger- 
many as the bogy wherewith to frighten them, 
and, to make his bogy all the more terrible, 
clothes it with the most awe-inspiring garments he 
can find in his mental wardrobe. If France of 
the present can lend a willing ear to ravens of so 
gloomy a persuasion, one can only say, vult decipi 
ut the more rational politicians of the French 
nation will surely not let themselves be deceived by 
such evil counsels. Contrary to what M. Boland 
has written, the German press is far from express- 
ing any feelings of ill-will towards its peppery 
neighbour ; indeed, a spirit of tolerance and guod- 
fellowship pervades all it_ writes; but it cannot be 
denied that the Triple Alliance, and the outspoken 
friendship of Russia for Germany, weigh somewhat 
over-heavily on the minds of French writers, and 
their plaints are not without some reason at bottom, 
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NOTES FROM JAPANESE PAPERS. 
a en a 
It is said that an iron factory is to be erected at 
Kawaguchi, in connection with the construction of 
the Nakasendo Railway. The original plan was to 
erect the factory at Shimbashi, but this was given 
up on account of the distance. 


Twenty-five officers of Sonin rank attached to 
the Finance Department, and fifteen officers of the 
same rank in the Home Department, are now 
learning the equestrian art under the guidance of 
Mr. Kusakari. This is done in consequence of the 
proposed use of ponies by all officials of high rank. 
—Fiyu Shimbun. 

* = * 

Upon the arrival of H.I.M. the Mikado at Taka- 
saki on Wednesday last, the towns-people pre- 
sented His Majesty with a number of large eels 
and cat-fish (namadsu). 

A Court of Compromise is to be established in 
the Prefecture of Okinawa (Riukiu). The Kenrei 
and his Secretaries have hitherto occupied the 
Bench. In future, the education of the inhabitants 
is to be conducted in the same manner as on the 
main island, and several Government schools will 
shortly be opened.—Hochi Shimbun. 

* 


a" 
The Imperial Body Guards, as well as the Gar- 

rison stationed in Tokiyo, are to receive instruction 

in swimming from the beginning of next month. 

The stations along the proposed Osaka-Sakai 
Railway will be as follows :—Namba, Imamiya, 
Tengajaya, Sumiyoshi, Yamatogawa, and Adzu- 
mabashi. ` 

The fishermen living along the coast of Musashi, 
Sagami, Kadzusa, and Shimosa, used to hold 
frequent conferences with regard to their peculiar 
avocations. This practice, which was discontinued 
at the time of the Restoration, will be recommenced 
this year. 

There are 6,119 druggists in Tomiya, in the pro- 
vince of Yechiu, and their annual sales amount to 
more than one million yen. Since the publication 
of the Medical Stamp Regulations their business 
has fallen off by two-thirds of what it formerly was, 
and they can now hardly make a living. 

The editor of the Fapan Herald, in his issue of 
the 25th instant, wroie that the United States were 
pursuing a different policy in Turkey and Japan. 
‘With regard to the views of the American Mini- 
sters in Tokiyo and Constantinople, he remarked 
that their policy savoured of contradiction. 


the policy pursued in each country is different, 


for surely our nation and Turkey can never be 
spoken of in the same breath.—Choya Shimbun. 
* 
ate 


The Naval Ordinance Bureau is about to order 
25 Armstrong guns from Germany. (?) 

The thirty-eight graduates of the Law School 
attached to ‘the Judicial Department entered that 
institution in the month of September, 1876. They 
received most careful instruction in every brand 
of legal science. Civil Law in especial, which is 
one of the chief departments of French jurispru- 
dence, was, in itself, a study of four years. All 
honour is due to the French jurist who taught them 
so industriously and conscientiously.—F ijt Shimpo. 


* 


ae 


On the 24th instant, the third new silk market | | 


opened at Mayebashi, but it was very poorly 
attended, owing to the inclement weather. Some 
100 bales were sold at 36.8 momme to 37 momme. 
The market proved firmer than in Yokohama. 

In Kodzuke (Joshiu), there are several silk fac- 
tories, silk being the chief produce of the province. 
Those at Tomioka and Shinmachi are under Go- 
vernment control, while the others are private 
establishments. Since 1881, that year of total 
failure in the silk trade, the number of private 
factories has considerably fallen off, and those of 
the present, with few exceptions, are heavily in 
debt. ‘The favourable prospects of the silk crop in 
Italy, France, and China, may prove an unpleasant 
stumbling-block to similar private institutions.— 
Bukka Shimpo. 

a" 

It is rumoured than an Assistant Judge or Recor- 
der—we do not know which—of a certain Court of 
First Instance, met with a well-deserved rebuff 
at the hands of a foreigner the other day. It seems 
that the foreigner had a case in court, and that the 
speculative judge applied to him for a bribe. We 
shall report the matter more fully so soon as we 
have ascertained all the facts. At all events, such 
a piece of sheer impudence will not only bring the 
perpetrator into serious difficulties, but reflect upon 
our honour as a nation. The rascal cannot be too 
heavily punished.—Aikken Seito Shimbun 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
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REUTER “SpeciaL” To “Japan MaiL.”]) 


London, June 21st. 
THE REFORM BILL. 
In the House of Commons the Reform Bill 
has passed through Committee. 


ANNEXATION OF CAMBODIA. 
The annexation of Cambodia by France has 
been completed. The King has been pensioned. 


London, June 22nd. 
THE CONVERSION OF CONSOLS BILL. 

In the House of Commons, the Bill for the 
Conversion of Consols has been read a third 
time and passed. 

London, June 24th. 
AFFAIRS IN EGYPT. 

England and France have come to an agree- 
ment on the Egyptian question, and it is decided 
that the British evacuation shall take place in 
1888. 

It is agreed that the Treasury of the Public 
Debt (Egypt) shall be under the Presidency of 
an Englishman. 





CHESS. 

-+ 

From a collection of Chess Problems 
by J. B. of BRIDPORT. 





BLACK. 








WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in 3 moves. 


Solution to Chess Problem of the 21st June, 1884, 
By Mr. CuarLes A. GILBERG. 
White. Black. 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
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For Weer Becixxixo Fripay, June sotn, 1884. 











Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongo, Tokiyo, Japan. 


Ie . to K, 2. 
2.—R. to Q. B. 6. 
3:—Q. Mates. 





if 


1.—R. to K. 6. 
2.—R. to K. B. 4.,dis.ch. 2.—P. or R. covers. 
3:—Q. to Q. B. 4., mates. 

if 2.—P. to B. 3. 























2.—Q. to K. Kt. 4, ch. 2.—Anything. 
3:—Ọ. to K. Kt. 8, mates. 

inn Gites if 1 B. to Q. B. 2. 
2. . to Q. Kt. 6, ch. 2.—Anything. 
3.—Q. Mates. are 


Correct answer received from “ Tesa.” 























BAROMETER, 



































MAIL STEAMERS. 


ES te 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Europe, 
via Hongkong. per P. &O. Co. Sunday, June ayth.* 


From Shanghai, 
lagasaki, & M. B, Co. 
Kobe mene igal 
From America... per P. M. Co. 
From Euro 

Vid Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 


Thursday, July 3rd. 





Friday, July 4th.t 
Tuesday, July Sth. 















































MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM THERMOMETER AND PERCENTAGE OF HUMIDITY- 






























* Teheran (with En 


aki on June asth, 
+ City of New York left San Fr J os 


co on June 14th. 








‘THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Europe, vid 
Hongkong ... 


per M. M. Co. Sunday, June 20th. 











For Hakodate ... per M. B. Co. Thursday, July 3rd. 
For Shanghai, 

Kobe, and ¢ per M. B. Co. Saturday, July sth. 
Nagasaki... 
For Europe, vid 

Hongkong... per P. &O.Co. Sunday, July 6th. 
For America...... perO.&O.Co. Friday, July 1th. 





The arrival and departure of mails by the Occidental and 
Oriental, the Pacifc Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
Companies, are approximate only. 
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RE! 
Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—maximum and minimum thermometers. 
represents velocity of wind. 
percentage of humidity. 
‘The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea, 
* Rain in Inches, + Direction of Wind. + Weather. 
Maximum velocity of wind 29.5 miles per hour on Saturday, 
a pm, 
The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30.078 
inches on Friday at 10 p.m., and the lowest was 29.539 inches 
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TIME TABLES. 
es a 
YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 

‘The Trains eave Yoxonama Station at 6.45, 

8.00, 8.50,* 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.30, 


2.45; 400, 4.45," 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00f 
p.m. 





The Trains Leave Toxo (Shinbashi) at 6.45, 
8.00, 9.15,* 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.30, 


2.45, 4.00, 4.45,* 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00 
p.m. 






Those marked with (*) run through wi 
rumi, Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. TÌ u 
‘same as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 














on Sunday, at 6 p.m. 

‘The highest temperature for the weck was'8%.0 on Sunday, 
and the lowest was 61.0 on Friday. ‘The maximum and mini- | 
um for the corresponding week of last year were 86.3 and 

33.0 respectively. | 

he total amount of rain for the week was 1.160 inches, against 
2.081 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 











SUNDAY CHURCH SERVICES. 
ies + = 

Christ Church: 11 a.m, and 5.30 p.m. 

Union Church; 11 a.m, and 8 p.m. 

Roman Catholic Church : 8 and 9.30 a.m. 


English Church, No. 12, Sakaicho, Shiba, Tokiyo 
1 a.m. 











UYENO-TAKASAKI RAILWAY. 
The Trains leave Uvexo at 6.20 and 11, 
and 4.50 p.m., and Takasaki at 6 and 11. 
and 4.30 p.m. 
The Fares are:—Special-class (Separate Com- 
partment), yen 3.38; First-class, yen 2.00; Third- 
class, yen 1. 





YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

The Yokosuka steamers leave the English 
Hatoba daily at 8.15 and 10.45 a.m., and 12.30, 
2.30, and 4.30 p.m.; and leave Yokosuka at 6.40 
and 9.45 a.m., and 12m. and 1.45 and 4.15 p.m. 


Original from 
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LATEST SHIPPING. Agnes Muir, British bark, 896, James Lowe, 22nd | Messrs. Sagel, Smith, Barnard, Dallas, and 9 
June,—Swatow, Ballast.—J. E. Collyer & Co. | Japanese in cabin; and 138 Japanese in steerage. 
Thibet, British steamer, 1,671, W. D. Mudie, 22nd Per Japanese steamer Shidsuoka Maru, from 
ARRIVALS. une,—Hongkong’ vid Kobe, and Nagasaki | Shimidzu :—36 Japanese. 
City of Peking, American steamer, 3,129 Berry, Mails and General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. Per Japanese steamer Dsukaye Maru, from 
22nd June,—Hongkong 16th June, Mails and | Horai Maru, Japanese steamer, 324, Arai, 23rd|Atami:—21 Japanese. ý 
General.—P.M. S.S. Co. Jene, —Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu Bishi M.| Per Japanese steamer Saiko Maru, from 
Co. Shimidžu :—21 Japanese. 





Naniwa Maru, Japanese steamer, 185, Shimidzu, 
22nd June, —Yokkaichi zoth June, General.— 


pa Junne aki ‘ur, 23rd June, — Kob 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. Bours, gad fiac Kobe 


o, 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. ti J Eff th 
F. Christensen, 22nd June,—Kobe oth June, | “* arin Japanese Malle and" Gala ieee 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. ee Kwaisha, 

{se Maru, Japanese steamer, J. J. Efford, 748, 23rd | Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, 
June,—Kobe 21st June, “General.—Kiyodo Christensen, 24th June,—Hakodate via Ogino- 
Unyu Kwaisha. hama, Mails and Gencral.—Mitsu Bishi M. 

Nitderhof, German bark, 197, C. Rubarth, 23rd] S.S. Co. 3 
June, —Takao 28th May, Sugar 4,400.—J. C. | City of Peking, American steamer, 3,129, Berry, 
Collyer & Co. 25th June,—San Francisco, Mails and Gene- 


r ae]. ral—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Teapots Mer Je PEREA face Gene Chateaubriand, British bark, 411, J. Edwards, 25th 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. , June,—Guam, Ballast.—J. E. Collyer & Co. 
$ Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walke 

Tokai Maru. 25th June, — Kobe, General.—Mitsu Bishi 


Shinagawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 784,_Kil- 
4 ‘Mails and Gene- 

















a 





apanese steamer, 654, Carrew, 23r 


3 
June,—Hakodate 21st June, General.—Mitsu N.S.S. Co, 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 428, Tamura, 25th 
Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, Jane,—Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 
24th June, —Hakodate 21st and Oginohama S.S, Co. 
23rd June, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. | Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, R. Swain, 
Kosuge Maru, Japanese steamer, 784, Makihara, 25th June,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
24th June, —Kobe 22nd June, Gengral.— General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co., 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. Tsukai Maru, Japanese steamer, 63, Shiroka, 25th 


_June,—-Shimidzu, General.—Fukudasha. 


a Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,900, Wilson 
Nay u, Jap n Kairio Maru, Japanese steamer, 370, Amano, 26th 


Walker, 24th June, —Shanghai and ports, 








Mails and General.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. June, —Yokkaichi, General. —Handasha. 
Orient, German bark, 461, W. G. Roder, 2th | Okame Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Ichishima, 
June, — Takan 13th juné, 11,700 piculs Soest, 26th June,—Toba, General.—Handasha. 

—Flint Kilby & Co: Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, Inouye, 26th 


—Kiyodo Unyu 





Sakaye Maru, Japanese steamer, 79, Nakayama, June,—Vokkaichi, General 
24th June,—Yokkaichi 22nd June, General.— Kwaisha. $ 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. Kosuge Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Makihara, 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 428, Tamura, 24th 26th, June,— Hakodate, Mails and General. 
June, — Yokkaichi 23rd June, General. — —Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. $ 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. C Sakaye Maru, Japanese steamer, 157, Nakayama, 














Kairio Maru, Japanese steamer, 370, Amano, 25th 26th June,—Shimidzu, General.—Kiyodo Un- 
June,—Yokkaichi 23rd June, General.—Han-|,, yu Kwaisha. 
dasha. Kowyeki Maru, Japanese steamer, 65, Omura, 27th 
Seisho Maru, Japanese steamer, 210, Isoda, 25th June,—Kawasaki, General.—Kowyekisha. 
June,—Kobe 23rd June, General.—Seiriusha, Melee British steamer, 1,554, J. Purvis, 27th 
Tsukai Maru, Japanese steamer, 62, Shiroka, 25th une, — Kobe, General.—-M. Raspe & Co. 





June,—Sagara 23rd June, General.—Fukuda. | Seisho Maru, Japanese steamer, 210, Isoda, 27th 





Sha. June,—Kobe, General.—Seiriusha. 
Okame Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Ichishima,| Taganoura Maru, Japan se steamer, 459, Matsu- 
25th June, — Toba 24th June, General. — moto, 27th “Juney—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Handasha, Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. ý 
Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, Inouye, 26th| Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 590, Thomas, 
June,—Yokkaichi 24th June, General. — Kiyo- ai {one —Olan, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 
. Co. 


do Unyu Kwaisha. 

Kamtchatka, Russian steamer, 702, Ingman, 26th 
June,—Nagasaki 22nd June, Coals.—Walsh, PASSENGERS. 
Hall & Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, C. Young, = 
26th June, — Kobe 24th June, General. —Mitsu| Per Japanese steamer Naniwa Maru, from 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. Yokkaichi :—18 Japanese. 

Shidsuoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, Naka-| „Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
sato, 26th June, —Yokkaichi 25th June, Gene- | Kobe :—H.F. Yamagata Aritomo, Mr. and Mrs. 

l.—Seiriusha. | A. Evers, child and nurse, Messrs. K. Nakayama, 

Meiji Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,009, Captain | T. Hoshi, and N. Chosan in cabin; and 128 Japa- 
Allen, 26th June, — Hakodate 24th June, | nese in steerage. : i 
Stores.—Lighthouse Department. Per American steamer City of Peking, from 

Deukaye Maru, Japanese steamer, 97, Nonaka, Hongkong -Medersi Carles de “Merawed, Aug. 
27th June,—Atami 26th June, General,— | Petel, Francis R. Gouthern, and B. C. Mosby in 
Yamamoto Kwaisha. cabin. For San Francisco: Rey. and Mrs. D. 

Saiko Maru, Japanese steamer, 65, Minoura, 27th | Rassalp and 2 children, Miss Kilmote, Mr. and 
June,—Shimidzu 26th June, General.—Sei-| Mrs. Choy Fung, 2 children and servant, Madame 


ARRIVED. 
























riusha. Dufresnil Messrs, C. Jantzen, F. Caramanzama, 
Stosch (20), German corvette, Captain Von Nostitz, | Captain Geo. R. Lefavour, and Mr. Quan Sun Fue 
27th June,—Kobe 24th June. in cabin; and 843 Chinese in steerage. 
Taganoura Maru, Japanese’ steamer, 459, Matsu-| Per Japanese steamer /se Maru, from Kobe: 
moto, 27th June, —Yokkaichi 26th June, Gene- | —3° Japanese. i 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. Per Japanese steamer Kosuge Maru, from 





Takachiho Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,470, C.| Kobe :—30 Japanese. 5 
Nye, 27th June,—Hakodate 25th June, Gene. |_ Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from 
ral.—Mitsù Bishi M. S.S. Co |Shanghai and ports :—Mrs. Iversen, Mrs. Leyen- 
Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Thomas, berger, Messrs. Hiraoka, H. E. Charlesworth, and 
27th June, — Kobe 26th June, General.—Mitsu | Louis Wertheimber in cabin; and 1 European, 1 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. Chinese, and 113 Japanese in steerage. For San 
Mikuni Maru, Japanese steamer, 410, Taneda, | Francisco: Messrs. W. Paterson, M. C. Nickels, 
28th June, — Kobe 26th June, General, —|and N. A. Popoff in cabin. 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. Per Japanese steamer Sakaye Maru, from 
Owari Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, J. Adair, 28th | Yokkaichi :—33 Japanese. 
Jone — Hakodate seth Jane; General, Per Japanese steamer Seirio Maru, from Yok- 
‘Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. kaichi:—68 Japanese, 
Suminaye Maru, Japanese steamer, 864, Frahm, |, Per Japanese steamer Kairio Maru, from Yok- 
28th June,—Hakodate 26th June, General,— |kaichi :—49 Japanese. i 
Mitsú Bishi M. S S. Co. Per, apanese steamer Seisho Maru, from Kobe: 
‘apanese. 
— ‘het Japanese steamer Tsukai Maru, from 
PE Sagara:—17 Japanese. 
DEPARTURES. „Per Japanese steamer Gembu Maru, from 
Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, Young, | Yokkaichi :—39 Japanese. 
aust June, Kobe, Mails and General.—| Per Japanese’ steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. Kobe:—Mrs. Hill, Master Sagel, Captain Taylor, 















































Per Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, from 
Yokkaichi:—66 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Takachiho Maru, from 
Hakodate :—4o Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Toyoshima Maru, from 
Kobe :—35 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Mikuni Maru, from 
Kobe :—63 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Owari Maru, from 
Hakodate :—35 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Suminoye Maru, from 
Hakodate :—58 Japanese. 


DEPARTED. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, for Kobe: 
—Mr. and Mrs. Ishikawa, Messrs. G. Tanak: 
Dallas, and Lesler in cabin; and 100 Japanese in 
stecrage. 

Per British steamer Thibet, for Hongkong via 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Colonel and Mr. Hobson, 
3, children and 2 servants, Mr. and Messrs. 
Chun Khim and infant, Mrs. Thomas, Mrs. Oyaye 
and servant, Lieutenant Brownlow, R.N., Mr. 
J. H. Gubbin id servant, Messrs. W, Barr, 
S. Lévy, R. L. Grahame, W. de Russet, H. W. 
William, E. Osborne, Osaki, and Puang Sung in 
cabin; and 4 Chinese and 24 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Horai Maru, for Yok- 


























kaichi:--Mr. S. Saito in cabin; and: 80 Japanese 
in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, for 





Hakodate Oginohama:—Messrs. M. Fujioka 
and K. Kurata in cabin; and 80 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Seirio Maru, for Yok- 
kaichi:—8o Japanese in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco and Europe :—Mr. and Mrs, John Swire 
and servant, Mr. and Mrs. F. D. Hitch, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley Mitchell, and the Misses Mitchell, 
Rev. and Mrs: D. Rassalp and 2 children, Mr. 
and Mrs. Choy Fung, 2 children and servant, 
Madame Dufresnil, Miss Kilmote, Major-General 
P. H. Cunliffe, Captain Geo. R. Lefavour, Dr. 
W. G. Dickson, Mr. C. B. H. Harter and servant, 
Sir John Sinclair, Mr. J. H. Hanney and servant, 
Messrs. Leopold Paulhan, A. Blumenthal, Haji- 
tagero, A. A. Meyer, Dyson Moore, A. E. Kent, 
J; H. Richardson, J. J. Hardy, A. B. Black, J. 
Wallace, A. Primaven, T. S. Anderson, F. Carlisle, 
Chas. A. Taylor, A. H. Dawborn, J. E, MacComas, 
C. Jantzen, F. Caramanzama, and Quan Sun Fue 
in cabin; and 1 European and 15 Japanese in 
European steerage; and 9 Japanese and 810 Chi- 
nese in native steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. Ogasawara, Mr. 
Hosokawa and son, Mrs. Tajima, Colonel Imano, 
Messrs. J. J. Fraser, C. Hervey, H. W. Hagart, E 
Calder, W. H. Devine, G. Sale, D. Robertson, 
Abbe, Yanosuke Iwasaki, A. Katayanagi, S.Murata, 
T. Hara, N. Murakami, G. Takata, M. Shimohara, 
M. Ito, Uyematsu, K. Iwasaki, M. Fujioka, G. 
Futatsubashi, and M. Suyenobe in cabin. 




















CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Thibet, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Silk for France, 30 bales; 
for England 4 bales; total 34 bales. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco:— 


















TEA, 
sax New omen 
Yuaweisco, YORK. CITIES, TOTAL. 
Hongkong 180 323 397 g00 
Shanghai 3122100 Bt 2339 
Hiogo 186 1,148 S499 6,833 
Yokohai = 4526 6173 7,699 
Total 678 4213 12,880 17,771 
SILK. 
san sew oman 
FRANCISCO, YORK. CITIES: TOTAL. 
Hongkong — ny = m 
Shanghai = 38 38 
Yokohama —_ 35 35 
Total. = 190 = 190 


Per Japanese, steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Treasure, $4,000.00; yen 73,782.00. 





REPORTS. 
The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
Berry, reports leaving Hongkong on the 16th June, 








at3 p.m. with good weather and light $ 
soon throughout the passage. 


Original from 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
ge 
IMPORTS. 


Extreme dullness has now changed into almost 
stagnation so far as the general tone of the 
Market is concerned. Sales have been almost nil 
and clearances wretchedly small. 

Corron Yarx.—An occasional lot of 25 bales 
Passes into dealers’ hands, but buyers and sellers 
seem to be equally indifferent about business at 
the rates current, and total sales are a mere 
bagatelle, whilst prices are more or less nominal. 

Corton Prece Goons.—Small sales of gb. Grey 
Shirtings have been made at lower prices. T.- 
Cloths at previous rates, but the demand has been 
trifling to a degree. Turkey Reds and Velvets 
have been very quiet and quotations weaker. 

Woottens.—Mousseline de Laine have been 
taken to the extent of few thousand pieces, and 
Italian Cloths to the extent of a few hundred only. 
Other articles are dull and difficult of sale. 








COTTON YARNS. 
Nos. 16/24, Ordinary . $25.50 to 26.50 
Nos. 16/24, Medium 2... 27.00 to 28.50 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best ..... 29.00 to 30.25 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse... 29.00 to 30.50 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary «. 29.00 to 30.25 





28/32, Mediam 
28/32, Good to Best 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to 
No. 32s, Two-fold .. 
No, 42s, Two-fold « 
No. 20s, Bombay... 
No. 16s, Bombay 

Nos. 10/12, Bombay 


31.00 to 32.25 
32.50 to 34.00 
35-50 to 37.00 
32.50 to 35.00 
37.00 to 39.00 
26.00 to 27.00 
24.00 to 25.50 
22.00 to 23.00 


PIECE GOODS. 





















COTTON 
rar vince, 
Grey Shictings—S41b, 384 to zginches... $1.75 to 2.15, 
Grey Shirtings—ob, 481 to.45 inches... 1.95 to 2.30 
T. Choth—7ih, 24 yards, 32 inches 1.35 to 1.50 
Indigo Shirting—t2 yards, 44 inches... 1.50 to 1.70 


Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 30 inches 
Cotton—Ital 
inches. 
Turkey Reds—2 to 
inches .... aie 
Turkey Reds—2j to 3b, 24 yards, 30 
rune gos Apo 
urkey Re 24 yards, 30 inches. 
Velvets—Black, 33 yards, 22 inches ».. 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches ... 
WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches. 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches ...... 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 


1.10 to 2.40 



































at inches ... s 0.137 to o.rsè 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 

31 inches «+ sire 0.20 00.25 
Mousseline de Laine—Vuren, 24 yards, 

31 inches .. s 0:30. to 0.38} 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches 0.30 to 0.40 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches...... 0-40 to 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches 0.30 to 0.55 


Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 6 to 51b, 




















per b.. i 0.27} to 0.40 
IRON. 
Flat Bars, ł inch.. $2.50 
Flat Bars, } inch. i 2.80 
Round and square up to } inch 2.80 
Nailrod, assorted. = as 2.35 
Nailrod, small size . 2.55 





KEROSENE. ` 
There have been no sales whatever during the 


week; and quotations are purely nominal at the 
ündernoted Agures. ‘The Stock is fully 590,000 
cases, and business is apparently suspended for 
the time being. Doubtless the renewed financial 
panicky feeling in New York, will have its effect 
on the price of Oil there. 





Devoe 
Comet 
Stella 


SUGAR. 
With large arrivals and more on the way, the 


Market has been exceedingly dull, nothing being 
done except in a retail way. We do not alter the 








quotations, but they are purely nominal. 
ren ricu 
White, No. $8.00 
White, No. 26:75 
White, No. 6.30 
White, No. 5.0 
White, No. x 





Brown Formosa.. 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last report was dated 2ist instant: during 
the interval a small business has been passing, 
and Settlements for the week are about 85 piculs. 
The business done has been chiefly in smail sample 
lots of New Hanks, sundry buyers appearing anxi- 
ous to have a few representative bales on the way. 
Some litle has also been done in Filatures, both 
old and new, at about former prices. There is not 
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very much New Silk yet in the Market, but ar- 
rivals in quantity are expected in a few days. 

At last there is definite news of the European 
crop, telegraphic advices give the information that 
(including Asia Minor) there will be an average 
crop. ‘This being ascertained, we should now 
settle down to business here, at a low and safe 
range of prices. The only obstacle would seem to 
be the generally dull and unsatisfactory news re- 
ceived from consuming markets. In Europe prices 
are naturally kept down by the large crop there 
and elsewhere: while New York the renewed 
financial trouble seems to have a depressing effect 
on all commerce. 

Japanese dealers are still disposed to keep mov- 
ing at current rates : the interior Markets decline 
slowly, the prices at Maibashi on the 24th being 

uoted 37 to 38 momme, according to quality. Still, 

the native brokers assert that Yokohama quota- 
tions do not give a covering price; although we 
imagine that the margin on the wrong side must 
be very small, even with the present rates for 
currency. 
‘The P. & O. steamer Thibet, which left this for 
Hongkong, via ports, on the znd instant, carried 
34, bales, of which 30 bales were entered for Mar- 
seille and 4 bales as going to London. Of these 
34 bales, about half were New Hanks, the remainder 
being Old Filatures of fine size. The P. M. 
City of Peking, which sailed for San Francisco on 
the morning of the 25th, had on board 117 bales 
for the American Markets; and of these, 10 bales 
were direct shipments, the balance being a mixture 
of New and Old Filatures. Export to date is now 
29,697 bales, against 28,477 bales last year, and 
21,776 bales in 1882. 

Hanks.—No more business to report in Old 
staple; but several smali parcels of New Hanks 
have been settled at a trifle under last week’s quo- 
tations. Among the transactions, we notice Omama 
at $460, Maibashi at $445, and $443, with two or 
three lots Hachoji at from $430 to $425. Some 
New Takasaki reported at $455, and a fair quantity 
Foshiu Hanks are now on ofier. 

Filatures—There has been something done both 
in Old and New. At present nothing but Koshu 
sorts have come in, with one parcel “ Suwa” reeling 
from Koshu cocoons. Among the shipments by 
the City of Peking were New Kosansha at $5774, 
with Old at $562}, New Gomeisha $575, and New 
Yajima at $582}. Since the mail went, there has 
not been much done, the few purchases made in- 
cluding New Hagiwara $580, Old Nattori $565, 
and Old Hikone reported at $580. 

Re-veels.—No artivals beyond three boxes “ Tor- 
toise” chop, which were settled for the American 
mail at $570. A larger parcel, same chop, is ex- 
pected down in a few days. 

In other sorts no transactions. Our quotations 
this week are for New Silk, the old staple now on 
the Market will doubiless be gradually absorbed 
for internal use. 

QUOTATIONS (NEW SILK.) 

Hanks—No. a 


ia 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu). 
Hanks—No. 2 


Joshi)... ce 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) «00... 
Hanks—No, 2} (Joshu) 
Hanks—No. 3 
Hanks—No, 3} 
Filatures—Extr 
Filatures—No. 1, 
Filatures—No, 1, t 
Filatures—No. 14, 14/17 deniers 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 





































IILI 


$460 
440 
430 





lil 





-$585 








Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 des $575 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ae 
Re-reels—No. 1,'14/16 deniers $570 
Re-reels—No. 1}, 14'17 deniers 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 





Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Kakedas—Extra. - ia 
Kakedas—No. 1. | 
Kakedas—No. 2. 
Kakedas—N. 
Oshiu Sendai—No. 2} 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2. 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 2} ares 
Export Tables, Raw Silk, to 26th 
Srason 1H85.Ry, 











LORE PELELK 





une, 188. 
iy. aM 




















suns. Bats. 
France and Italy 17,271 11,107 
America z 9,783 9,589 7,022 
England 2,643 04,570 3647 

Total o.s... 29,697 28,477 21,776 


WASTE SILK, 

Business in this department is practically over 
for the season. Settlements for the weck’ under 
review are not more than 12 piculs, and we 
withdraw all quotations pending the arrival of new 
staple. The Stock on hand of old fibre remains 
about the same as to quantity, and will, it is hoped, 
soon be absorbed for use in the native spinning 
mills. Some of these are doing good work with 
machinery imported from Europe, and turn out a 
very respectable quality of native-made spun cloth 
called tsumugi. 

From present indications it would seem that the 








new crop will be abundant and of good quality. 
Next month should see some business: no idea of 
price can yet be foreshadowed, but the Market for 
Noshi should certainly open considerably under 
last year’s quotations. 

The P. & O. steamer Thibet, on the 22nd inst., 
carried 17 bales Waste and 1 bale Pierced Cocoons 
all for the Continent, thus bringing the Export 
figures up to 23,881 piculs, against 24,913 piculs 
last year, and 26,355 piculs at same date two years 
ago. 

Zhe business done was but. one lot inferior 
Filature Noshi at $105, and a parcel Medium 
Neri at $11. In other sorts nothing to remark. 


Export Table, Waste Silk, to 26th June, 1884 :— 














Seaton 1383-1884. 1883-1889. | 18811883, 
ictus. Pics. ictus. 
Waste Silk... 21,679 21,619) 
Pierced Cocoons 2,202 3,204 
23,881 24,913 26,355 


Exchange has continued along upon an even keel, 
the tone of the Market being firm. LONDON, 4 
m/s., Credits, 3/9}; Documents, 3/9}: New York, 
30 d/s., go} ; 60 d/s., 91: Paris, 4 m/s., fcs, 4.763 
Ò m/s, fcs. 4.79. Kinsatsu have maintained their 
course at about 105 per $100. 














Estimated Silk Stock (Old and New), 26th June, 
1884: — 
Raw. reves. Ware, ricuts, 
Hanks ...... 450 | Pierced Cocoons — 
Filature & Re-reels. 200 | Noshi-ito 110 
Kakeda . a 150 | Kibiso 300 
Sendai& Hamatsuki go | Mawata ...... 100 
Taysaam Kinds....... 10 | Sundries... 90 
Total piculs..... p00! ‘Total pleus. 600 
TEA. 


The closing week shows a considerable decrease 
in the settlements, from that commented on in our 
last Market Review, the Settlements since the 20th 
instant amounting to the small figure of 6,700 piculs, 
as compared with 10,170 piculs at the corresponding 
date in 1883. All Teas grading from Common to 
Fine have suffered a decline of one dollar per 
picul on our previous quotations, whilst the higher 
grades remain stationary and cannot be quoted 
any lower. Receipts from the producing districts 
daring: the interval do not differ very materially 
from the week previous. The latest telegrams from 
New York are not very encouraging to Tea ex- 
porters, in fact it makes them feel a little too warm 
to operate at such low prices as are now ruling 
on the other side. The various grades of Teas 
settled during the week are as follows :—Common, 
uls ; Good Common, 1,080 piculs ; Medium, 
1,395 piculs; Good Medium, 2,370 piculs; Fine, 
700 piculs ; Finest, 325 piculs; Choice, 75 picul: 
Choicest, 30 piculs; making a total of 6,700 piculs. 
Since our last report we have the following Tea 
shipments to chronicle viz :—583,371 Ibs. for New 
York, and 386,730 Ibs. for Canada, per steamship 
Mosser (sailed June 19th) 287,015 lbs. for New York, 
and 72,909 Ibs. for Canada, per steamship Strath- 
‘more (sailed June 20th), 82,539 Ibs. for New York, 
184,831 Ibs. for Chicago, 13,915 lbs. for Buffalo, 
39,419 Ibs. for Saint Paul, 360 lbs. for Saint Louis, 
150,234 lbs. for California, and 150,951 Ibs. for 
Canada, making in all by the steamship City of 
Peking, 622,249 bs. ‘The Market closes steady as 



















under. 
QUOTATIONS. 
Common...» ......-..... $11 & under 
Good Common ......... 12 to 13 
Medium ........ 14to 15 
Good Medium 17 to 19 


Fine 21 to 23 
25 to 28 

nen PWery scarce and 
35 & up’ds. $ not freely offered. 


EXCHANGE. 

Since the departure of the American mail only a 
small business has been transacted, and rates 
remain steady at the following quotati 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand i 

Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 

Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 

Sterling—Private 6 months? sight 

On Paris—Bank sight its 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 

On Hongkong—Bank sight 





ns :— 
+ 3/8} 
















On Hongkong—Private ro days’ sight 

On Shanghai—Bank sight —... 724 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight ......... 734 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand... 894 





On New York—Private 30 days’ sight 
On San Francisco Bank Bills on d 
On San Francisco—Private 30 day 





KINSATSU QUOTATIONS. 

‘The follow able shows the rate of the day, 
and the fluctuation during the past week 
Monday, June 23rd. 
Tuesday, June 24th 
Wednesday, June 25th 
Thursday, June 26th 


















Friday, June 27th . 
Saturday, June 28th 
Original from 
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E. P. & W. BALDWIN, 


TIN PLATE AND SHEET IRON MANUFACTURERS, 
Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, 
near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton. 
London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch 
Street, E.C. 
For the excellence of our Manufactures, we 
have received following AWARDS :— 


Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. 

South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. 

Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.* 

Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. 

Melbourne Exhi on, 1881, First-class Award. 
* The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 


Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dore & Co., 
Corbet Court, London, E.C. 
May rst, 1883. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health for 
all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 
Sır SAMUEL BAK! 
in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inorm. th 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
Thad many Bpplicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create an 
undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies them of 
their virtue. 


SIMPLE, SAF! 




















AND CERTAIN! 





KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 


COUGHS, 
| ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 
ACCUMULATION OF PHLEGM. 
Composed of the purest articles. These Lozenges 
contain no opium nor any deleterious drug, there- 
fore the most delicate can take them with perfect 
|confidence. Their beneficial effect is speedy and 
‘certain. This old unfailing family remedy is daily 
recommended by the most eminent Physicians. In 
use nearly 60 years. 


MEDICAL TESTIMONY. 


__ July agth, 1877. 22, Cold Harbour Lane, London. 
Sir, —Your Lozenges are excellent, and their beneficial 
effect most reliable. I strongly recommend them in cases 
of Cough and Asthma. You are at liberty to state this as 
my opinion, formed from many years experience. 
J. BRINGLOE, M.R.CS.L., L.S.A., LM. 
Indian Medical Service. 
| Mx. T. Keatine.—Dear Sir,—Having tried your Lo- 
zenges in India, | have much pleasure in testifying to their 
beneficial effects in cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma 
and Bronchial Affections. 1 have prescribed them largely, 
with the best results, 
W. B. Gy „ Apothecary, H.M.S. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are sold 
| by all Chemists, in bottles, of various sizes, each 
having the words, “ Keatine’s Cough Lozenges ” 
engraven on the government stamp. 


, 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS, 
A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, 
both in appearance and taste, furnishing a most 
agreeable method of administering the only cer- 
tain remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD 
WORMS. It is a perfectly safe and mild pre- 
aration, and is especially adapted for Children. 
OLD IN BOTTLES BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
Proprietor, THOMAS KEATING, London. 
Export Chemist and Druggist: 
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CLUB HOTEL. 


No. 58, BUND, YOKOHAMA. 


HIS ESTABLISHMENT, recently opened 

as a FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, is plea- 

santly situated on the Bund facing the Bay, in 

the central part of the Settlement, close to the 

Consulates and Public Offices, and affords the 
very BEST ACCOMMODATION to Travellers. 

The Cuisine is under the direction of an ex- 
perienced Chef, and the Wines and Liquors 
are of the Best Quatity obtainable. 

The Tariff, which is STRICTLY MODERATE, can 
be obtained on application to the Lessees, 

HEARNE ann BEGUEX. 

Yokohama, March 15th, 1884. 1y. 


AE 


T GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Gold 





jon GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal 
J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Paris, 


jas GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 1878. 











people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude; and in 


consequence, 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT | June 7th, 1884. 26ins. May rst, 1883. 
Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all kinds. 
It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin diseases, and in Of 
arresting and subduing inflammations. Ree ea, 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, gs Py 
in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 1871, says TANDE MARE ON < Q E eNA, 
—T had with me a qnantity of Holloway’s Ointment. 1 gave some to the Lee 


milk, fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a teas 
spooful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, and the 
demand became so great that | was obliged to lock up the small remaining 


“ stock. 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the 
May 1st, 1883 
























J. & E. ATKINSON’ 
PERFUMERY, 


Celebrated for nearly a contury past, is of the ver 
Ñ manufactare, For its purity 
obtained Nine Prize Medals, including London, 
‘Vienna, Philadelphia, 
ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PARIS, 





MELBOURNE, 1881. 


THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


Opopanax, Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet, Trevol, 
i| Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Boug 
‘and all other odours, of the finest quality only. 


ATKINSON’S FLORIDA WATER, 
ATKINSON’S QUININE HAIR LOTIO 


‘action and promotes the growth of the hair. 
ATKINSON’S 


‘a powerful Porfame distilled from the finest flowers, 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 
anew and indispensable Toilet accompaniment, and 
i rofteshing Perfume for the Handkerchief. 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 

$f other Specialities and general articles of Perfumery 

| Sao pained ot all dealers froughout the World, and ‘of 
manufacturers 






J- & E. ATKINSON, 


PRIOE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, 





G] cautioned to avoid counterfeits Ly observing that each as 
WAT fe inbel with the Orm’s Trade Mark, a * White 
Golden Lyre.” 





Dec. 29th, 1883. 


Digitized by Goc J 





bost English 
d groat excellence it haa 


1878, 
TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “FIRST ORDER OF MERIT,” 


H ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 


f White Roso, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephænotis, 


a most fragran' Pertumo distilled from the choicest Exetics 


HY a vory retreshing Wash Which stimulates the skin to a healthy 


ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, 


24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


OQAUTION.—Mosers, J. & © ATKINSON, manufeotare 
their articles of One and the best quality ouly. Purchasers are 


hite Bose” on a 


e World. 





mot, 


acfarlane’ 


Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 


DECORATIVE TREATMEN’ 


FIRST CLASS AWARD 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. 


WALTER MACFARLANE & CO., GLASGOW. 
Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty’s War Department. 





Castings. 


Railings, Standards, Fountains, Verandahs, 
Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 
Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, 
Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, - Structures. 


BY PAINTING AND GILDING. 
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